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ABSTRACT 

This report^ comprising a diagnostic study of a city 
adult schooler was prompted by concern over declining enrollment, 
which had dropped nearly one^third over a 4-year period, A task force 
approach was adopted by the graduate students conducting the 
research, and five areas of study were formulated: administration; 
community interests; instructional needs; student attitudes; and 
competition, curriculum and marketing. Each section of the document 
establishes the problem area, research methods, and findings fo r the 
issues covered. Recommendations are compiled in a final section, 
synthesizing the principal recommendations which arise from the five 
problem areas. The researchers found the underlying problems to be: 
(1) lack of administrative aggressiveness, (2) the adverse image of 
educational programs generally in the city- (3) the proligeration of 
area adult education opportunities. Their 16 recommendations are 
related to aggressive marketing of the Adult School and to reversing 
its negative image. Supporting documents, such as correspondence, 
committee reports, interview forms, a statement of the school 
philosophy, and biographical information on the researchers, are 
appended. (AJ) 
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SECTION A 
INTRODUCTION 

The several sections of this report comprise a 

diagnostic study of the Plainfield Adult School. The 

project was undertaken during the Spring of 1974 by five 

graduate students as a part of their regular course work 

in Adult Education at Rutgers University. Its prepara- 
*♦ ♦ 

tion was intended to serve as a learning vehicle for the 
students while at the same time providing potentially 
useful input to those responsible for the administration 
and conduct of the Plainfield Adult School. It is 
emphasized that the study is a. student learning activity 
and in no way represents the position of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the Graduate School of Education or any member of 
the Rutgerg faculty. 

The project evolved following the designation of a 
sub-committee of the Plainfield Adult School Advisory 
Council to study the declining enrollment of the Plain- 
field Adult School. A member of this sub-committee 
discussed the problem and possible approaches to its 
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investigation with contacts on the faculty of the Rutgers 
Graduate School of Education. It was subsequently de- 
cided to suggest the possibility of such a study as being 
suitable for student participation in conjunction with 
several Spring semester adult education courses then 
starting. When a number of students indicated an 
interest in learning more about the project, a meeting 
was arranged for February 19, 1974 to further clarify the 
issues. 

Some twenty graduate students and members of the 
faculty met as planned in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion lounge with Messrs. David Gayer and Charles Carter 
of the. Plainfieid Adult School Advisory Council. Mr. 
Gayer is a member of the designated sub-committee * and 
Mr. Garter is the Director of the Plainfieid Adult 
School. These gentlemen described the overall adult 
' education program and then discussed factors having a 
possible bearing on the Adult School's declining enroll- 
ment. A written summary of the material presented was 
provided each meeting attendee (see Appendices AA-1 and 
AA-2) . 

Five graduate ' students subsequently asked to be a 
part of the project and an organization meeting was held 
with Dr. Hamilton Stillwell and Dr. Kathleen Penfield on 
February 28. A task force approach was adopted and the 
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areas of study were formulated and accepted by the 
students according to their particular interests (see 
student biographies in Appendices AA-3 through AA-7) . 
Messrs. Cayer and Carter were informed of the proposed 
study plan and a meeting of the Advisory Coiincil sub- 
committee was arranged for March 7 at the Plainfield High 
School to go over the proposal. In addition to the five 
graduate students, the meeting was attended by Dr. Stillwell, 
Mr. Cayer, Mr. Carter, Dr. Luther Roberts and Miss Jane Fla- 
herty. The students outlined their, investigatory plan at 
this meeting, the general approval of the sub-committee was 
expressed and Mr. Carter said that he would present the 
proposal to the Plainfield Superintendent of Schools, Mr. 
Russell W. Carpenter, Jr., the next day. 

On March 8, Superintendent Carpenter telephoned the 
student coordinator, Mr. Kenry, and stated that while he 
favored the project, it was his policy that such pro- 
posals be submitted in writing before being undertaken. 
Accordingly, a letter proposal was forwarded to Superin- 
tendent Carpenter on March 13 (Appendix AA-8) . The Super- 
intendent ' s approval of the study as proposed was tele- 
phoned to Mr. Henry by Mr. Carter on March 18, 1974. 

Thrfee coordination meetings were subsequently held by 
the students on March 21, April 18 and May 2. The progress 
and findings of the various research activities were re- 

o 
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viewed at the two earlier meetings as were matters of 
format and scheduling. The May 2 meeting produced the co- 
ordinated recommendations of the study group for presenta- 
tion in Section G. It was agreed that the completed re- 
port would be submitted on or about May 15 to Superin- 
tendent Carpenter, members of the Advisory Council sub- 
committee and Rutgers faculty advisors. Further, plans 
were laid for an oral presentation to the Advisory Council 
on May 30, 1974. By exposure to the written report prior 
to May 30 and then the oral presentation on that date, it 
was anticipated that at least preliminary implementing 
action might be directed over the summer months in order 
to be operable prior to the opening of the Fall session of 
the Adult School. 

The problem thus became one of a general diagnostic 
survey of the Plainfield Adult School in less than 60 
days, on a part-time basis by 5 graduate students unfam- 
iliar with the specifics of the situation. It follows 
that the study is neither comprehensive nor exhaustive. 
It has not been carried out by experts or paid consultants. 
That is not to say, however, that this is an unreasonable 
assignment so long 'as reasonable people apply reasonable 
standards to the results achieved. By the same token, 
these students collectively have a substantial and diverse 
background which should bring a fresh perspective to the 
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problem. Some are young; some are older; two are black; 
all are pa^'ents, responsible citizens and committed in one 
way or another to the premise that adult education must 
play an increasingly important part in our society. 

The starting point — the visible manifestation of 
trouble — is the fact of declining enrollment. The 1,318 
students enrolled in the evening school in 1970-71 have 
dropped to approximately 900 for the school year now draw- 
ing to a close, a decrease of nearly one-third over a four 
year period. But we emphasize that the declining enroll- 
ment is only an indicator of other problems , it is not the 
beginning and the end of the difficulty in itself. We 
must ask*WHY the enrollment has dropped. Are there fewer 
potential students? Are there needs for classes of which 
i:he school is unaware? Is the instruction spirited and 
responsive — or is it sluggish and perfunctory? Are the 
students going elsewhere for courses? Are they afraid to 
go to the school at night? Is the facility adequate — 
or is it awesome, a threat? These questions and others 
like them are addressed in the sections that follow. 

The study clearly involves overlapping or duplicatory 
efforts on one hand while, on the other, there are factors 
bearing on the issues which were not really pursued by any 
of the student evaluators. For example, the matter of the 
image of the Plainfield High School, particularly in the 
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context of the safety of personnel attending courses, has 
probably been touched upon by each of the students within 
the purviews of their particular segment of the study. 
By the same token, readers will observe other areas of. 
research which may not have been commented on at all in 
the study or, if so, only perfunctorily.^ 

It is not the purpose of this group to find fault. 
Rather, it is our purpose to find opportunities which may 
bring about an improved climate which will support a more 
effective program. At the same time, however, it must be 
recognized that the Advisory Council and the administrator 
have asked for the study knowing full well that some of 
its findings may be distasteful. They have said, "Here I 
am, look me over." They have presented themselves to our 
para-evaluation team and have asked for a diagnosis. We 
hope that our findings will be useful and supportive of a 
long and productive life for the Plainfield Adult School. 

Before proceeding further, we would be exceedingly 
remiss if we failed to comment on the willing assistance 
and support provided by the Director, his staff and mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council. We have been like flies in 
the horse barn during July and August. Yet through it 
all, we have received kindly and courteous treatment as 
well as accurate and candid answers. All those associated 
with the Plainfield Adult School are to be commended for 
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their cooperation and f orebearance . 

Our group is certainly not the first to diagnose an 

adult laducation activity. For that reason, we have turned 

to the advice and experience of others for its possible 

application to our research. Some of these insights have 

directed us into particular areas while others have kept 

us out of blind alleys. Clearly, the diagnostic process 

is of no little importance to graduate students as the.... 

. .. . adult education graduate students ' view of 
diagnostic competency (is) basic to their work 
as program developers and education consultants. ^ 
Diagnosis, to them, is an indispensable tool skill. 

The following definition will apply to the overall 

diagnostic approach taken by this paper: 

Diagnostics is the systematic identification* 
and examination of symptoms of educational 
problems in order to determine the nature of 
problems and real needs that are indicated. ^ 

With respect to the diagnosis of needs, it has been 

said that. . • . 

Educational diagnosis of adult needs in a client 
system provides data about the adequacy of that 
client system. It attempts to identify diffi- 
culties in the way people think, feel, or act 
that are related to system-goal achievement. 3 

It is the role of the diagnostician to.... 

. , . seek to identify and analyze the gap between 
the desired or required state of affairs and the 
actual state of affairs... ^ 

The diagnostic procedure begins with the observation 
of symptoms such as the decline in enrollment in the Plain- 
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field Adult School. It should then proceed in an organ- 
ized fashion as has been proposed in the following step 
sequence:^ 

1) Establish the ground rules 

2) Plan the diagnosis 

3) Collect data 

4) Treat data 

5) Report findings 

An exemplary study collected data for nine categories 
of information and compared them with appropriate criteria 
of adequacy to identify the symptoms of problems most re- 
lated to the educational programs. The categories for 
which information was gathered included:' 

1) Physical facilities currently used or 
available for educational activities 

2) "Equipment available for educational use 

3) Characteristics- and types of the educa- ' 
tional programs 

4) Educational program planning procedures 

5) Educational goals for educational activities 

6) ' Educational leadership and responsibility 

7) Participation in educational activities by 
residents 

8) The extent to which educational activities 
related the residents to the community and 
the world outside of the home 

9) Evaluation of educational activities 

The breakout of areas to be diagnosed is not fixed, 

however, and our group has elected to distribute the 

duties cimong the five researchers as indicated in the 

letter to Superintendent Carpenter (Appendix AA-8) . It 

has been our intent, however, to observe the dictum that 

The rationale for sound diagnostic procedures 
in adult education seems to rest upon one very 
basic assumption — that learning experiences 
for adults should be designed to meet real 
educational needs. 8 



In fact, the absence of a periodic diagnosis — even 

an internally conducted evaluation — has been cited as 

one reason for ineffective programs, 

A major reason for the ineffectiveness or failure 
of adult programs in many instances is either the 
lack of educational diagnosis or the marginal and 
unfocused diagnostic activities ,9 

It is to be hoped that the findings of this diagnosis 

are supportive of the effort to enhance the overall adult 

school program in Plainfield, But those receiving the 

report must not expect a total endorsement of every 

current activity. It was noted with regard to the report 

on one educational system that • • • 

While they recognize that their operation was 
not 'as efficient and effective as it should 
be, Jthey nevertheless felt depressed and over- 
whelmed by the number of needs which had been 
identified • 

As the level of participation is at issue in this 
study, it is worthwhile to review some of the factors that 
contribute to or detract from participation in adult edu- 
cation programs generally. Some of the studies have re- 
ported conflicting results, but in any evaluation involv- 
ing attendance, it is appropriate to review these findings 
for possible applicability to the case at hand. The 
following are a series of quotes from, a 1958 article by 

Verner and Newberry which are of interest to the Plainfield 

. ^ ^ . 11 
situation. 
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...participation is greater in formal associations 
from those of higher status while among the lower 
socio-economic groups, participation is confined 
almost exclusively to informal personal contacts. 

. . . Studies of both church and non-church related 
associations show that participation increases 
with education through the high school level . 

... Age influences participation appreciably... 
young adults of both sexes are generally very 
poor participants. 

Age per se, however, is not a serious barrier 
to participation... 

Migrants to the community are less active part- 
icipants than residents... Thus, adult edu- 
cation can influence the adjustment of migrants 
by speeding the process of involvement. 

Participation patterns among Negroes closely 
parallel those of the white race, insofar as 
status and education influence participation. 
Among low in'Corae. poorly educated Negroes, 
participation is considerably greater than 
among comparable white levels... 

Foreign-born and first generation native-born 
peoples participate less than those with a 
longer native heritage. 

Within a given county, the lower socio-economic 
levels are generally less apt to participate; 
however, there will be considerable variation 
among counties in this respect. 

Since relatively more Negroes are in the lower 
socio-economic levels and since prejudice 
would tend to inhibit work with this group, 
they are less apt to participate in some areas. 

Participants in public scho()l adult education 
tend to come from middle and lower-middle status 
groups . 

The most significant determinant of participa- 
tion seems to be the amount of earlier formal 
school experience. 
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. • . The Cooperative Extension Service and the 
public schools are attracting larger numbers 
of those with less education, and of those 
participating in adult education, these two 
programs attract the greater number of the 
less-well educated. 

Participation in an organized adult education 
program decreases with age. 

Adult education is primarily a product of an 
urban culture... accessibility and proximity 
to educational programs appear to influence 
participation. 

At present, a distinct minority of the adult 
population is involved and, as a result, adult 
education is widening the gap between the 
educated and the educationally unprivileged by 
encouraging the former to continue learning... 
while the latter group is left in a growing 
state of maladjustment. 

The potential participation in organized pro- 
grams of adult education is many times the 
present enrollment. 



The present patterns of adult education suit ^ 
best those who need it least. 

Since all agencies are competing, essentially, 
for the same clientele, it might be wise for 
these agencies to divide up the population 
and structure their programs to better meet 
the needs of those not now involved. 

Closer coordination and cooperation among 
the several agencies involved can make a 
significant contribution to the expansion 
of participation. 

. . , two major goals of adult education are not 
now being reali:<ed: only a minority of the 
population continue their education into adult 
life through organized programs; and the ideal 
of lifelong learning is achieved only for a few. 

The 1965 Johnstone and Rivera study showed that the 




annual rate of participation in adult education was 6% 
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among those with only a grade-school education, 20% for 
those who had completed high school, and 38% among those 
who had been to college. •'■2 The following additional 
generalizations were made about the influence of socio- 
economic factors : 

1. The lower classes place less emphasis on the im- 
portance of high educational attainment. 

2. The average deprived person is interested in 
education in terms of how useful and practical it can be 
to him. 

3. Although education is widely recognized as an 
appropriate channel for social mobility, the average 
lower-class person is less ready than the average middle- 
class person to engage in continuing education even if 
tangible economic rewards are at stake. \W 

4 . The average lower-class person does not perceive 
education in terms of personal growth or self-realization, 
and this may explain why the lower classes are much less 
ready to turn to adult education for recreational purposes 

than they are for purposes of vocational advancemenJt . 

/ 

In 1968, Alan B. Knox observed certain comparisons 
between the middle-class man and the man with less educa- 
tion in terms of their susceptibility to adult education. 

13 

He wrote as follows: j; 

The interests of the middle class man are dom- 
inated by his career... In his thirties. 
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participation in adult education is highest... 
During middle age (and for the next period in 
the life cycle) , adult education programs are 
so infrequent that it is difficult to predict 
what the responses might be. 

The interests of the man with less education 
follow a very different pattern... His parti- 
cipation in adult education is far less frequent 
than his white collar counterpart... The 
friendship group is far more influential in 
determining if he will enroll in adult education, 
as compared with the white collar worker..... . 

While the middle class man learns about avail- ^ 
able adult education programs from the impersonal 
mass media, the man with less education depends 
on personal contact and his friends are not 
likely to have useful information... Adult edu- 
cation programs designed to reach large numbers 
of blue collar workers will need to take into 
account the major ways in which their interests 
differ substantially from those of the middle 
class adults who administer, teach in, and enroll 
in adult education. 

Other data of this nature will be presented in suc- 
ceeding sections. Because of the racial and socio-economic 
climate. in Plainfield, however, it was deemed appropriate 
to include the foregoing material in this introductory 
section. 

Also by way of providing further background material 
for the study, it should be recorded here that several base 
documents are in existence with respect to the philosophy, 
aims and objectives of the Plainfield Adult School. The 
"Philosophy of the Plainfield Evening School" has been 
expressed in writing and is included at Appendix AA-9. 
This is a rather generalized statement which might be 
applicable to many, if not most, cities and educational 
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systems serving a diverse population of 46,000 inhabitants. 
There is little in it of specific reference to the problems, 
conditions and opportianities that present themselves in 
Plainfield. Although harmless enough, it is understandably 
relegated to the distant reaches of the file cabinet and 
is hardly the creed of those who administer the Adult 
School. 

The functions of the Adult Education Advisory Council 
have been similarly enumerated and are included at Ap- 
pendix AA-10. It is clear that this listing has also 
been prepared more to satisfy a requirement than to set 
forth specific guidelines for the operation of the Council 
in the Plainfield environment. More will be said of the 
Advisory Council in Sections B and G. 

A copy of the job description of the Director of 
Adult and Continuing Education is provided at Appendix AA-11. 
While the twenty-four specific duties listed are compre- 
hensive enough, this too is a pro-forma document which meets 
a requirement and. has only passing applicability to the real 
life duties of the Director of the Plainfield Adult School. 

The research and findings of the five graduate students 
are set forth in Sections B through F which follow. Each 
section establishes the problem area, research methods and 
findings for the issues covered. Recommendations are not 
included in the separate sections but have been compiled 
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as a joint effort in Section G* The thinking here was that 
all the students should have a say in the final recommend- 
ations rather than making them an individual effort at the 
end of each section. 

References have been developed separately for each 
section and are listed at the end of the sections rather 
than as page footnotes. As the sections were prepared 
individually, it is quite possible that a reference may 
be listed in more than one section. 

The Appendix at the end of the report is keyed to the 
section which particular items support. Just as the 
Sections are marked from A to the Appendices are marked 
from AA to GG. Appendix materials are referred to and 
identified in the textual material they support. 

The students who prepared this study are grateful for 
the advice and counsel of their faculty advisors. Dr. 
Hamilton Stillwell and Dr. Kathleen Penfield. To the ex- 
tent that anything worthwhile has evolved, the credit is 
due to them. 
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SECTION B 
ADMINISTRATION 

It should be noted at the outset that this study can provide only 
an assessment, not an evaluation, of the Plainfield Adult School. In 
view of a declining enrollment that the Adult School in Plainfield has 
experienced, this section will deal with administration* 

The study approach was simple and straightforward. I visited the 

Plainfield Adult Learning Center, observed classes in session and 

\ 

talked with teachers, counselor and clerical staff. The High School, 
the major location for adult classes, was visited by me both days and 
evenings. During my visits, I held discussions with the Director, Mr. 
Charles Carter ^ and the Assistant Director, Mrs. Jane Flaherty. The 
Administrators were extremely cooperative in answering my numerous 
questions and permitting me to observe classes in session. 

I would like to state at this time that the Plainfield Adult 
Education Program is quite complex, particularly from the point of 
view of a non-resident such as myself. I have attempted to get as clear 
a picture of the operation from an administrative point of view as 
possible. This has not been a scientific research, but only a study and 
a report on the findings; therefore, there may be some areas that are 
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not as complete as others, some charts that are not absolutely correct. 
It is my hope that the study will increase the awareness of each of you 
as to the importance of administration if the program of providing 
Adult Education in Plainfield is to be a success. 

There are many aspects of the Adult School which deserve praise. 
Among them is the concept of such a program and the facilities made 
available by the Plainfield Board of Education. It is an excellent idea, 
and has great potential for impact upon the Community. From my own 
observations and discussions the high school for use as an adult school 
is centrally located and offers excellent facilities. However, right 
or wrong, justified or not, if fear exists in the minds of some people 
in traveling at night, alternate avenues of serving them should be 
pursued, particularly if there would be no deleterious e f feet on the 
present operation. 

There appears to be general agreement that people must be involved 
in planning and that we must increase the general public's awareness 
that education is a life long process. Too often program efforts are 
not reaching the people. There must be igreater communication and co- 
operation between public and private agencies. Generally, the Adult 
Advisory Council serves in an advisory capacity. Its purpose is to 
assist in helping to determine the direction of the adult school by 
establishing goals, determining needs, suggesting and helping to im- 
plement programs, and assisting with evaluation. 

The Adult Advisory Council of Plainfield is to be commended for the 
interest thwnc it has shouTi in assisting the Director of Adult Education 
in offering a viable adult program for the residents of Plainfield. 
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However, there are some areas of concern. Being involved in two (2) 
meetings with representatives of the Advisory Council present, sub- 
sequent interviews with the Director and Assistant Director of Adult 
Education on terms of members, agency representation, size of member- 
ship, meetings, relationship of non-agency members to Community, etc. 
I wonder if an indepth study of the Advisory Council might not be of 
some value in the near future. 

THE PLAINFIELD ADULT SCHOOL ' 
The Plainfield Adult School is sponsored by the Plainfield Board 
of Education with a major portion of its revenues from fees and state 
and federal grants. All employment procedures, staffing guidelines and 
requirements established by the Office of Personnel are observed by 
the Director in filling vacant positions. All deviations from normal 
policy must be cleared through that office, and all hiring is condi- 
tional pending approval by the Board of Education. The Adult School 
Director is the school's ombudsman for the community; he is responsible 
for bringing people, resources, agencies and organizations together to 
create programs to meet the goals of the people based upon their needs 
and interests. Xn a very broad sense the Director is responsible for 
managing his program, including most phases of planning, implementation, 
evaluation, and control. The above statement is very broad in scope. 
I will go into detail later in this section. At this point, it is sug- 
gested that the reader look quickly at the Organizational Chart of 
Adult Education (see Appendice BB-1) in Plainfield to get a picture of 
its size. It may be of value to pay close attention to the section 
titled '*Di vision of Recreation". It appears inexpedient to have such a 
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separate division in this instance. The control of the entire operation, 
especially since the responsibility of the facility, staff and students 
reside in the Director, an employee of the Board of Education, would 
appear to pave the way for a much smoother operation and would allow 
for more accountability to the Board of Education, Central Administrat- 
ion, and the public. The Plainfield Division of Recreation, Saturday 
morning classes for children, a program that I did not look at in any 
detail since it services only children of Plainfield, appears to have 
no effect oii the Adult School; therefore, no statement of opinion is 
being offered other than if it is of value to the City, it should be 
continued as is. 

Plainfield High School, which is open for adult classes each Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday from 7:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. offers approximately 
one hundred (100) courses, with classes being almost evenly distributed 
over the three (3) days. I will attempt here a very simple breakdown 
of the number of courses by day and by "Sponsor" (for lack of a better 
term). There is a margin of error, cancellation or combining of courses, 
switching of nights courses originally offered, etc. 

1 - Number of courses being offered 

a) Board of Education - 52 

b) Plainfield Hearing Society - 4 

c) State or Federal Funded - 3 

d) Kean College - 2 

e) Division of Recreation - 33 

2 - Number of courses (classes) per night 

a) Monday - 29 
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b) Tuesday - 31 

c) Wednesday - 28 

The above figures do not take into account that the State and 
Federal Funded Programs may, and as I observed, does have, more than 
one class per program. In addition there are two courses that operate 
on a different schedule, *'Skiing" and "5 Day Plan to Stop Smoking." 
The Organizational Chart also lists facilities other than the high 
school. (Appendice BB-1) 

The Adult Learning Center, occupying the entire second floor 
of a building located at 233 East 5th Street (over the Union Tire 
Company) in Plainfield offers instruction in English as a Second 
Language, High School Equivalency (English and Spanish) and Adult 
Basic Education. The Adult Learning Center is sponsored by the Plain- 
field Board of Education, financed by State and Federal Funds with its 
services being offered to residents free of charge. The Director of 
Adult Education is the administrator for all programs housed in this 
building. 

In order to fully understand the complexity of directing a school 
with more than one program, a modified plan of a Project Management 
System Information Sheet briefly describes some of the individual 
programs. (See appendices BB-2-3-A-5) Keep in mind that each separate 
progratr. requires an equivalent amount of attention on the part of the 
administration. Every program listed in the Organizational Chart (see 
appendice BB-1) is similar in many respects to the four (4) individual 
programs described. (Appendices BB-2-3-4-5) 

In any adult program there can be unmet administrative responsibilities 
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due to limited time or inadequate funds. Directors of Adult Education 
have a variety of responsibilities. Therefore, the establishment of 
management priorities in relation to administrative time and available 
funds is an essential part of their role as effective administrators. 

In my study of Adult Education in Plainfield, I found that the 
Director of Adult Education and his Assistant are the only two (2) 
employed by the Board of Education in an administrative capacity to be 
responsible for all the programs under its sponsorship for Adult Edu- 
cation. The major facility and the one thac this study is primarily 
concerned with is located at Plainfield High School. It is here that 
the majority of classes are held. Also located in the high school is 
the office of the Director and Assistant Director. There appears to be 
adequate clerical staff at the High School and the Adult Learning Center. 

The Adult Education program, that which the Director is responsible 
for, is in operation for thirteen (13) hours per day, Monday through 
Thursday and twelve and a half (12 1/2) hours on Fridays with a break 
between 5:00 p.m. and 6;30 p.m. each day. Considering the time of oper- 
ation and the fact that there is in excess of one hundred (100) classes 
and an equal number of professional staff, clerical staff and one (1) 
volunteer employed in the Adult Educational Programs of Plainfield, I 
would like to leave the reader with one question and then list some of 
the roles of a Director of Adult Education: Does the Plainfield Board 
of Education make provision for sufficient supportive administrative 
personnel to effectively carry on the Adult Education Program that is 
in existence today? 

The Director of Adult Education appears in many roles as he performs 
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his work. The following is a partial list of some of the more important 
ones. The statements are very brief and do not cover the individual 
roles in their entirety. 

THE DIRECTOR AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

A director of Adult Education cannot operate a successful program 
from his office. He must, establish a sensitive contact with the people 
of his community. The over-all climate which he establishes in his 
working world will determine the measure of his success. 

THE DIRECTOR AS A SUPERVISOR 

He must be able to walk into a learning- teaching situation and 
evaluate its effectiveness. In staff meetings he should be able to 
discuss the problems of his teachers with competence and sensitive 
understanding. 

THE DIRECTOR AS A CURRICULUM-MAKER 
The curriculum in adult education should be as comprehensive as 
the needs of the people. The educational needs of mature people fall 
in four major catagories: The needs created by their role as (1) citizens, 
(2) workers, (3) parents and homemakers and, (4) the needs that arise 
from their desire to enrich their personal lives. Here is where the 
advisory committee's assistance becomes of inestimable value. One of 
its major functions is to advise the director with respects to the types 
of subject matter that should be offered. 

THE DIRECTOR AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
It is not enough merely to offer adult education. Adult education 
must be "sold." The client in adult education is a voluntary consumer. 
He must have the product brought to his attention. The Director must 
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not overlook the need for interpreting the meaning and purpose of 
adult education to the Superintendent and the Board of Education. 

THE DIRECTOR AS A FISCAL EXPERT 
The Director of Adult Education must become familiar with the 
financial phase of his program operation. Generally, the major areas 
of concern can be categorized as (1) payroll procedure, (2) equipment 
and supplies, (3) budget making and administration, (4) use of build- 
ings, (5) fringe benefits. 

THE DIRECTOR AS A TRAINER OF STAFF PERSONNEL 

The Director of Adult Education must be capable of giving pro- 
fessional training to both his administrative and instructional staff. 
This training may be pre-service or in-service or both. It should be 
a continuing activity, with training content geared to the problems 
that arise daily in the classroom. 

THE DIRECTOR AS AN EVALUATOR 

The Firector of Adult Education should conduct evaluations 
co-operatievly with the staff, the advisory committee, the adult 
students, the board of education and the superintendent. Since the 
purpose of evaluation is to improve the program, it should be a long- 
term, continuous process to determine in simple language, "How well 
is the program doing?" 

THE DIRECTOR AS A COMMUNITY LEADER 

The Director of Adult Education employed by the board of education 
must be more than merely an administrator of the public school program. 
He is, in reality, the de facto leader of all adult education in the 
city. 
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In conclusion I would again like to state that my approach was 
not as an evaluator of the program or personnel, but only to look at 
the program and present it in the form of a report in order that those 
involved in Adult Education in Plainfield have something other than an 
in-house report in order to determine their strengths and weaknesses. 
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SECTION C 



COmUNITY INTERESTS 

OVERVIEW 

The purpose of this study was to attempt to ascertain 
some of the reasons for the decline of the Plainfield 
Adult School (pas) enrollment • The focus of this 
investigation was the residents of Plainfield — those for 
v/hom the school exists. 

An analysis of participation was made on two levels. 
The first was an examination of participation in the PAS 
by residential regions (wards) both in terms of number 
of students and percent of decline or growth between 
school year 1970-71 and 1 972-73 • 

The value of examining the residential pattern of 
partJ.cj pat j.on v/ar: dornonr;t ro.tod by Liridonbor/'ior t'^-nd Vornor^ 
They found that both distance from the school and socio- 
economic status affect participation in non-credit courses. 
Their evaluation of the residential pattern of students of 
extension courses at the University of British Columbia 
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pointed out that socioeconomic factors appeared to exert 
greater influence on participation than distance alone. 
Participation seemed to be a result of an interaction 
between socioeconomic factors and distance, with the ^ 
former having primacy when the latter was held constant. 

In view of the significance of these factors, an 
attempt was made in this study to investigate their 
possible relationship to the PAS enrollment decline. 
Inasmuch as Plainfield is a relatively small geographic 
region, the distance factor would probably be minimized. 
However, the socioeconomic composition of Plainfield is 
varied enough to permit a meaningful evaluation of the 
effects of socioeconomic status on PAS participation. 
This evaluation was simplified because each of Plainfield' s 
four wards is fairly homogeneous as to the socioeconomic 
status of its residents (see Appendix CC-1 ) . 

The analysis of community interest in and knowledge 
about PAS was conducted via direct telephone contacts with 
Plainfield residents. Intially, the telephone calls were 
to be confined to the ward displaying the most consistent 
and greatest decline in enrollment. Since the pattern of 
decline by v/ardc v/as .found to be inconDiritent and irregular, 
this was not done. Instead, calls were made to the 
Plainfield community at large. Residents were selected 
in a random fashion..> A survey questionnaire was used 
as a guide for the telephone interviews (see Appendix CC-2). 
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The survey focused on: 1.) the reasons for ex- 
students' failure to return to the School; 2.) the 
reasons for Plainfield residents' choice of adult education 
schools outside of Plainfield, where applicable; 3.) 
curriculi;mi interests of Plainfield residents; 4.) the 
convenience of the School in terms of location, class 
schedule, and the desireability of baby-sitting services; 
and 5.) an evaluation of the possible role that fear for 
personal safety was playing in the decline of enrollment. 

PARTICIPATION IN PAS BY RESIDENCE 

Method 

. The investigator found the minimum number of 
registration forms that would have to be drawn from each 
year to insure a random sample which could be generalized 
to the population of interest. For 1970-71 the number was 
302; for 1971-72, 291; and for 1972-73, 274. Every third 
or fourth form was drawn from the file, which was set up 
alphabetically by course title and alphabetically by sur- 
name within the courses. 

For each randomly selected registration form the 
addroso of the ro/^ictrant war; rocordod and oubnoquontly 
translated into the appropriate ward. The total repre- 
sentation of each ward in the PAS student body was found 
for each year. This was accomplished in three steps, 
tirst, the totals for each ward were derived to provide 
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the number of the sampled registrants who resided in each 
of the four wards, or in a nonresident area. These totals 
were changed to percents of the grand total of the sample 
for each year. Lastly, the percents were multiplied by 
an approximation of the true residential distribution of 
the population. Comparisons of participation by wards 
were made using these, approximated population figures. 
Fj.ndings 

Table 1 shows the approximated yearly totals for the 
wards' and nonresidents' participation in the PAS 

Table 1 

PAS Enrollment by Residence 

Non- Ward 1 Ward 2 Ward 3 Ward 4 Total 
residents 

1970- 71 493 105 336 279 105 1318 

1971- 72 295 184 279 300 104 1162 

1972- 73 325 150 224 153 83 935 

Using 1970-71 as the base line, the most striking 
change between years is the large decreases in nonresident 
students. Prom 1970-71 to 1971-72, there was a decline of 
198 students. Although there was a 30 student increase 
from the nocond to the third yco.r, nonresident abtcndance 
decreased by 168 students frorn the rirot; to third year. 
The next greatest decreases were in Wards 3 and 2 with 
losses of 126 and 112 respectively between 1970-71 and 
1 972-73 • The pattern of decline in these two wards was 
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very different, V/ard 5 actually showed a 21 student 
increase from the first to second year. However, the 
following year there was a significant decrease of 147 
students. The decline in Ward 2 was steady and consistent 

The only overall increase was registered in V/ard 1 
with a 45 student increase. Even here, however, the 
increase was not consistent. There was a 54 student 
decrease from the second to the third year, or otherwise, 
there would have been larger overall increase. Participa- 
tion from V/ard 4 was consistently low and steadily 
declining. 

The relative participation of the residential areas i 
shown in Table 2 by contrasting the percentage of the 
enrdllees by residence for each year. 

Table 2 

Percent of Students by Residential Area 

Non- Ward 1 Ward 2 V/ard 3 Ward 4 
residence 

1970- 71 57.4 8.0 25.5 21 .2 8.0 

1971- 72 25.4 15.8 24.0 25.8 8.9 

1972- 75 54.8 16.0 23.9 16.4 8.9 

4 

When the overall decline in enrollment was controlled 
by lookinf^ at each year indi.vifliia'.l.ly , :it v/an {)0r;:3iblc to 
detect the residential areas where losses were greater or 
less than expected. For example, although losses from 
V/ard 2 and V/ard 4 increased with each year, these losses 
were not any greater than the overall losses. The picture 
for the nonresidents and Ward 5 was much different. Both 



contributed a fluctuating percent to the yearly totals, 
and finished the evaluation period with a smaller percent 
of the enrollments than they began with. Ward 1 was the 
only residential region that had a significantly higher 
percent in 1972-73 than it had. in 1970-71 • This region 
realized a doubling of its relative participation in the 
second year. For the third year it maintained its 
increas, leveling off at the 1971-72 rate. 

Tab 1b 3 reflects the percent of overall decline 
from 1970-71 to 1971-72 and 1972-73. More important, it 
shows the contribution each residential area made to the 
overall percent of decline. 

Table 3 

Percent of Enrollment Change From 

the Total 1970-71 Population 
for Each Year and Residential Area 

Overall Won- Ward 1 Ward 2 Ward 3 
Percent resi- 
of Decline dent 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 -11.8 -15.0 +6.0 -4.3 +1.6 

1972- 73 -29.0 -12.7 +3.4 -8.5 -9.5 

The most striking fact revealed by the 1971-72 figures 
ic that the decline in attendance from tho nonren;idont 
category wac; greater than the overall decline. Only 
increases in V/ard 1 and Ward 3 prevented a greater over- 
all loss. Similarly, the greatest percent of decline 
between 1970-71 and 1972-73 was in the nonresident category. 
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The next largest contribution to the total decline was 
Ward 3's 33% • The decrease in enrollment in V/ard 2 
accoimted for 29Yo of the total decline. These losses in 
attendaoice were somewhat offset "by the 12% increase in 
V/ard 1. . 
Conclusions 

The largest percentage of the decrease in PAS 
enrollment is attributable to the decline in the number 
of nonresidents who are attending PAS© The reasons for 
this decline can only be speculative. But, it seems 
logical that as more adult educations schools, develop, 
grow, and become better known in the surrounding communi- 
ties, the number of students from these areas who will, 
attned the PAS will not return to the 1970-71 level, and 
may well decline further. Emphasis needs to be placed on 
recruting Plainfield residents to fill the void left by 
the departure of nonresident students. 

The second greatest decline was in V/ard 5 attendance. 
Because the time examined is only three years in duration, 
it is difficiilt to ascertain if the significant decline in 
attendance from this area, between the second and third 
year, was the result of normal fluctuatioriG in attendance 
patterns or was indicative of the level of participation 
which should be expected from this area in the future. 
V/ithout an in depth analysis of possible population and 
attitude changes, it is impossible to do more than 
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speculate about reasons for this decline. Interestingly 
though, V/ard 3 is the closest Plainfield area to the South 
Plainfield Schools. The adult education program conducted 
in these schools has grown recently, and has had a 
significant percent of Plainfield residents in their 
latest classes (see Section F). This may have some rela- 
tionship to the decline in Ward 3 attendance. The same 
factors must be taken into consideration when evaluating 
the less spectacular, but consistent decline in students 
from Ward 2. ' 

Ward 1 v/as the only area showing an overall increase 
in attendance. This could reflect a real and continuing 
increase in participation, or it could be merely a leveling 
off from an abnormally low 1970-71 attendance figure. 

The PAS participation pattern provided some 
substantiation for . Lindenberger and Verner's theory. Ward 
1 and Ward 4 show an interesting contrast. Although both 
are about equi-distnat from the high school, the patterns 
of participation in the two* wards is quite different. V/ard 
1 v;ith its higher overall socioeconomic level than Ward 4 
sent more students to the PAS. Likewise, Ward 2, which 
contains some of the nev/est and most expensive housing 
areas, had the highest participation rate of any of the 
Plainfield wards. 

The decline in PAS attendance appeared to be pervasive 
across the city. For this reason, the survey of commtinity 
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interest in the PAS was not limited to any one ward, "but 
was conducted on a city-wide basis, 

PAS PHONE SURVEY 

Method 

A questionnaire was developed to serve as a guide for 
telephone interviews of randomly selected Plainfield 
residents. Because of the time limit on this study, it 
was impossible to contact enough Plainfield residents to 
make the survey representative of the community as a 
whole. A total of 60 interviews was completed. Purthermore, 
the rigorous conditions required for a truly random sample 
were not met. For example, no attempt was ma,de to follow 
up no-answer calls past the third call back. There were 
also numerous refusals, by those contacted, to respond to 
the survey. Therefore, the results of the survey should 
only be considered as suggestive. 

The Plainfield residents who were to be contacted 
were chosen at random. The number 18 was randomly selected 
from a table of random numbers (Edv/ards) . As this number 
corresponds to the letter R, the calls were made to Plainfield 
rcsidentn v/hose :::urnaraG began with R and were listed in the 
telephone directory. The calls v/ere made to the residences 
in the order in which they appeared. 

The questionnaire was used as a guide for the tele- 
phone interviews. In a few cases, all of the questions 
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were not asked, as they v/ere thought to be inappropriate. 
For example, if in quest ionning a person about the 
courses that would interest him, it was discovered that 
the person was physically disabled, questions about the 
convenience of the location of the school and the schedule 
v/ere not covered* 
Findinp:s 

Table 4 provides an overview of the results of the 
interviews. 



Table 4 

Results of Telephone Interviews 

Wo. of Yes % No % 
Respon- Yes No 

dants 

Did you see this 

year's publicity material? 60 31 52% 29 48% 

Have you ever taken 

courses offered by PAS? 60 13 22% 47 78?^ 

Have you ever attended 
courses at other evening 

schools? 60 6 10% 54 90% 

Are there any courses you 

would like to see offered? 60 10 17% 50 83% 

Would college credit make 

any difference? 60 7 1?% 53 08% 

V/ould vocational up-grSide 

credit make any difference? 60 6 10% 54 90% 

Is the high school a 

convenient location? 52 50 96% 2 4% 

Would fear prevent you 

from coming to PAS? 52 14 27% 38 73% 
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Table 4 (Continued) 



No. of Yes % No % 
respon- Yes No 

dants 

Would other evenings 

be more convenient? 52 6 12% 46 88% 

Would week end classes 

be more convenient? 52 17 33% 35 67% 

Would baby-sitting services 

be of value? 52 6 12% 46 88% 



A large minority (48%) of the total respondants report 
never having received or seen any of the publicity material 
for this year's courses at the PAS. In some of these cases, 
they may have received the material, but never took the 
time to give it an examination. Among a number of the 
respondants, there was a total lack of knowledge about 
the school's existence and function. 

A total of 22% of the sample indicated that it had 
taken courses at the PAS some time in the past. Those who 
no longer attend courses frequently referred to busier 
schedules and lack of free time as the reasons for no 
longer attending classes. 

Only 10% of thoGe interviewed had over attended 
adult school outside of Plainfield. Interestingly, 
those who had attended courses at the PAS and those who 
had attended other adult schools represented separate 
populations; there was no overlap. Thus, 32% of those 



contacted indicated that they had attended an adult 
evening course at some time. Of this group, only a few 
had any continuing relationship with an adult school. 
The interest of the majority seemed to focus on a 
particular course or courses rather than on a continuing 
process of adult education. 

Seventeen percent of the interviewees mentioned 
courses that they would consider taking, if the PAS 
would offer them. Ironically, 40% of the recommended 
courses were already offered by the PAS. Those that were 
not were primarily of an advanced or specific vocational 
nature: dog clipping; business administration; institutional 
feeding procedures; advanced accounting and key punching, 
etc. Other courses suggested were: introduction to the 
art masters; art appreciation; and handicrafts, such as 
weaving. 

The majority of those who made no curriculum 
suggestions did not indicate they believed the PAS 
curriculum to be ideal. Rather, their responses s'uggested 
that they either lacked knowledge as to what courses were 
already offered, or that they were unable to respond, 
because prior to the interview they had not thought 
about taking adult education courses. In cither case, 
they were not prepared to respond meaningfully to the 
question. 
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The high school was perceived as an excellent 
location for the PAS courses. Only two people (4%) 
believed it was not. Both believed there was a lack of 
security in the area. They could not suggest a better 
location however, as they believed that no place was safe 
in Plainfield. 

Similarly, 279^ of the respondants responded 
affirmatively when asked if concerns for their safety would 
be strong enough to prevent them from attending night 
courses at the high school. The suggestions about what 
things could be done to make the area safer were limited. 
They centered around assigning more security patrols to 
the areay and providing better lighting* Some respondants 
indicated that they believed that there was little that 
could be done to make the area safe. The interviewees who 
registered this concern were overwhelmingly older women, 
many of whom were now living alone. The content of their 
remarks suggested that they have had fears about their 
safety for several years. 

The convenience of the present class schedule was 
examined. The majority of the respondants indicated either 
that the present schedule was convenient for them or else 
that no evening of the week was good, because they were 
either too busy or just not interested in adult evening 
courses. However, 11% of the interviewees did indicate 
that Thursday or Friday, primarily the former, would be 



more convenient. Almost three times this nimber (31%) 
expressed an interest in day time classes on week ends. 
This vras true of a mjmber of the individuals who expressed 
fear of coming to the school at night. 

Along with the question of the convenience of the 
class schedule, another convenience factor, baby-sitting 
services, was investigated. Only 11?^ of those interviewed 
indicated that these services would be of value to them. 
This low percentage may be at least partially explained by 
the fact that the majority of the interviewees were middle- 
aged or older^ 
Conclusions 

There seems to be a lack of knowledge among a number 
of Plainfield residents about the PAS, This is reflected 
in the pervasive inability of interviewees to make 
recommendations about courses they would like to see 
offered. It was most vivid in those cases where the 
interviewees had to be enlightened to the fact that adult 

school was just that a school for adults. Some of them 

initially insisted that school was only for children. 

Individuals who have had experience with educational 
opportunities v/hich have gone beyond high school, and have 
been successful, tend to continue educational experiences, 
if only for self- fulfillment. Unfortunately, a number of 
these potential students are not attending the PAS. One 
possible reason may be that they have been attracted to 



one of the other adult education schools. Providing some 
support for this hypothesis is the fact that both South 
Plainfield and North Plainfield Adult Schools report a 
significant number of students from Plainfield (see 
Section P) . 

Therefore, if .enrollment in the PAS is to be increased, 
it seems necessary to interest and recruit those who might 
not ordinarily initiate contact with am adult school. One 
possible method for doing this would seem to be to try to 
create interest in courses by working with community groups 
to plan courses for their constituency. Por example, con- 
tact might be made with church leaders, leaders of civic 
and social groups to solicit their help in identifying 
courses that would be of interest to their groups, and to 
help recruit students for these courses. This approach 
was usei successfully by the Labor Education Center (LEG) 
at Rutgers University to increase the participation of 
union members in adult education courses. Specifically, 
the experimental project examined ways of relating adult 
education to the labor movement and enrolling workers in 
adult education courses. Por further information, contact 
Mr. Norman Eiger, Assistant Director of Labor Education 
Center, Rutf^ers University. 

He has indicated a willingness and interest in 
providing assistance to the PAS if requested. As a result 
of their experiences, the LEG has published two manuals 
which are free for the asking. The first is a report on 
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the experimental project itself. The second gives advice 
on how to put together such a project. 

The curriculum does not seem to be deficient. 
Comparisons with other adult education schools indicate 
that it is at least as complete and comprehensive as that 
of the other schools. However, the relevancy of the 
curriculum to the various segments of the Plainfield 
community is uncertain. The preceding suggestion implies 
an approach that would be useful in this area. The 
problem of relevancy could be greatly diminished if the 
various community groups were brought into the process 
of shaping a curriculum that would be meaningful for them. 

The. PAS does not seem to suffer from an image 
problem. The high school, for example, was perceived, 
by the respondants, to be a gighly convenient and logical 
place to conduct adult education courses. On the other 
hand, only a small percentage of the sample thought 
that it would make any difference to them if the PAS 
courses carried college credit or were approved for 
up-grade training by the local labor groups. 

There is a significant minority (27%) of the 
Plainfield population v/hich is reluctant to venture 
outside at night for fear of physical violence. However, 
this fear does not appear to be a primary factor in the 
decline of enrollment over the three year period of study. 
Very few of those who fear coming to the School at night 
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have ever attended any PAS courses. Also, their fear seems 
to be of relatively long duration. 

There seems to be little that can be done, at this 
time, to eliminate, or even greatly diminish their fears. 
However, the institution of certain security measures, such 
as increased lighting in the parking area, and the employ- 
ment of a security guard or increased police patrols might 
be effective in decreasing the fears of those who do have 
some mild to moderate concerns about the safety of the area. 
It would be imperative, however, .that these additions be 
presented to the public in a quiet, low-profile manner. 
It is important to avoid giving the impression that the 
situation is worse than it actually is. The message should 
be that these measures have been taken to prevent problems, 
rather than to deal with problems that already exist. 

The possibility of having several classes during the 
day on week ends should be considered. It certainly wouldn't 
seem wise to rush into this schedule change, but an evalua- 
tion of the idea would seem possible by offering one or 
two moderately or highly successful past courses on 
Saturday, and comparing the registration and attendance 
figures from the earlier classes v/ith the 5Jaturday class. 
Also, if contact is made with various cormnunity groups, 
their thinking and desires about meeting times would be 
immediately available. 
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SECTION D 



INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 

In order to ascertain the broad instructional needs of 
the Plainfield Adult School students, I visited the school 
during class hours and conducted teacher interviews. The 
questions which I asked concerned three main areas: why 
there is a dropout .problein, ways to curb this problem, and 
program alternatives.. 

TEACHER INTERVIEWS 
I interviewed 7 females and 9 males for a total of 16 
teachers. Five teachers had been teaching three or more 
years for Plainfield and eight had been teaching for less 
than three years (not including three Recreation Division 
teachers who were interviewed) . 

The Questions 

The questions which I asked were as follows: Have you 
noticed a decline in the number of students enrolled in the 
Adult School? Do you have any idea why there are fewer 
students? In talking with colleagues and different 
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students do you hear them speak about being afraid to be 
in this area at night? Are there any reasons why the area 
has this image? Are the students you have now likely to 
return another session? 

Do you enjoy teaching your students in this building? 
Does the location suit you? Are there any other build- 
ings or locations where you think the Adult School could 
hold classes more successfully? 

Do you think Flainfield should try to keep its ov/n school? 
v7hat about co-sponsoring classes with another area adult 
school (e.g. North Plainfield, Scotch Plains, etc.)? 
The Comments 

To begin v/ith, everyone had noticed the decline in 
students, especially during the Spring Session. All of 
the teachers felt that the Plainfield High School was the 
best location and that Plainfield should try to keep its 
school going, no matter what. About half of the teachers 
reported that their students returned for more courses. 
Here are quotes from parts of the conversations dealing 
v/ith specific areas of concern. Note that some of these 
areas Y/ent outside of my original questions. 
Reanonn for fallinr^ enrollment : 

"People fjtart courses but other problems take prece- 
dent." 

"Mew schools such as Union County Vocational and Tech- 
nical could be draining off students." 
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"Plainfield needs to expand of f erings, . .also students 
can't go on to advanced courses," 

"At first I thought the energy crises was the reason, 
now I think the spring term is the reason." 

One teacher had the interesting theory that the present en- 
rollments are mostly repeats to the adult school, and that 
the school has exhausted its supply of interested middle- 
aged persons. 

"There is no boost for trades or vocational education 
courses. " 

"People are more leisure oriented and may not wish to 
study. " 

"Courses here are getting to be "old hat", other schools 
v/hich started two years ago have the same courses "but 
they seem 'new*. Also families moving into Plainfield 
are headed by parents v/ho both work and they may find 
it hard to attend classes at night." 

"V/e once got people from nearby communities such as 
South Plainfield, but now that '>ney have their own school, 
v/e no longer have students fror; there. " 

"The school's brochures v/ere sent out just v/hen the 
energy crisis broke loose. There was a lapse between 
the time brochures y/ent out and when people received 
them, also classes started later this yearo" 

"Our severe winters may discourage people from coming 
out . " 

The need for courses geared to younger -persons 



Some teachers expressed the desire that the school do 

something to attract younger adults. One comment was*. 

"Classes are not geared tov/ard younger people; there 
are not enough credit courses and no credit for courses 
such as those in business." 

The suitability of the high school as the location for the 
adult school 



Most of the teachers felt that the high school was centraly 

located, and therefore the best location. Also frequent 

references v/ere made to the excellent parking facilities. 

Other statements I received were: 

"Some adults may not care to attend classes in the 
same building where their children attend classes." 

"Some adults may prefer a more informal atmosphere." 

"Adults should see and use the school where their 
child attends, " 

V/eekend v/orkshoDs as a different means of serving: adults 

V/eekend workshops are additional program efforts that 

could reach adults v/ho cannot come in the evenings. They 

are also useful for non-credit courses, short courses and 

public information activities, V/orkshops could be held 

one or several Saturdays in succession, for examples 

Course: Basic Self Defense for V/omen 5 sessions 2hours 

12-3 p.m« 

One day public information activity (with speakers, litera- 
ture, etc.)for parents of handicapped c?iildren 

Course: Simple Household Repairs 2 sessins 1-^ hours 

Here are the comments I received: 

"V/orkshops would be good. V/e do it for teachers, v/hy 
not for adult students?" 

'",7ookond v;or]c.i:;hopc; are de^iirerible , there would be more 
timo for clac^G v/orko" 

"Offering college courses would be an incentive for 
those who chose to come on v/eekendSc" 

For ealier hours or tv;o shifts per ni/xht 

"If classes were started earlier, students would rush 
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to class and the v/hole evening would not be coimnitted to 
school." 

•'If the time were changed to 8 - 9O0 (poin.) it might 
be easier for people to get here." 

For rooms students can use for study outside , of class hours 



*%OTe specialized facilities should be made available 
such as Language Labs." 

"It would be nice to have rooms open for students to 
practice and study in... make the facilities available 
and some students may learn on their own." 

"In night school, most people are not used to learning 
on their own (outside of class), they need to be able to 
meet v/ith fellow classmates." 

The need for certificates and reco.g:nition 



"There are no general certificates and no •Recognition 
Program' at the end of the semester — people want to feel 
like part of a team. " ' 

"In skill courses there is no immediate reinforcement 
(to shov/ progress), advanced students v/ork harder because 
they are going to work for a company o" 

Co-sT)onsorshi-p with another communiliy — . 

3y co-sponsorship I am referring to either one of the 
following: Plainfield could, along v/ith another adult 
school sponsor courses in more than one location; or 
Flainfield could co-sponsor one adult school with another 
community. Thene are some of the responses I received: 

"It would be go'bd for riainfiold to try thiso'* 

"This could not help much at night (concerning several 
locations in strategic areas) because people can get a 
fa.mily member to drop them off (at school!. It would be 
good in the daytime hov/ever." 

"This should be done only if the other school is 



having the same problem — and only 'bo survive." 

"Coinbine efforts only if there are enough? persons to 
warrant this . " 

"This might v/ork especially if v/e could offer the use 
of certain facilities which the other community does not 
have." 

Unsafeness as a myth or as a reality 

"The older students tend to think its not safe anyv/here. 

"Safeness of the area may be a problem with getting 
teachers here, but not students." 

**People discuss this but is not really true - they read . 
articles in the paper which make them afraid." 

"Students get upset about walking to their cars in our 
poorly lit parking lot.*' (Several teachers expresoed the 
same sentiment). 

RtESTING INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 

In trying to plan a program to span most adult interests 

attention must be given to the changing concerns of the adult 

through his lifespan. Young adults are concerned about 

their careers and families. Leisure, social and civic 

activitioB are mostly the concerns of middle-aged adults , 

and they share concerns about health v/ith older adults. 

Program planners must also take into account the psycholo- 

2 

gical needs of the individual adult. I ho.vo lintcd thorn 
horc v/ith tho iiirolicn.tionr; for plru'inin/-';: 

Physical break periods, comfortable chairs, good acoustics 

Security reinforcement, well lit halls and grounds 

New Sx'oeriences this could mean field trips, hearing pop- 
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speakers and variety in class forraat 
Affection informal discussion betv/een students and their 
peers and also their teachers; atmosphere 
of warmth 

Reco^q:nition progress charts, credits, certificates 

A, H, Kaslov/ has given us a hierarchy of needs which 
are s imilar to those above. Ke believes that the lower 
needs must be satisfied before the higher needs can be met. 
They are, starting v/ith the most important (lower needs); 
physiological or survival needs? safety needs; love, affec- 
tion and belongingness needs; esteem needs, and the need 
for self -actualization.-^ These are the foundations of 
planning. 

Hov/ v/ell has the Plainfield Adult School met these 
needs? The school has met all of these needs, although 
some to a'_. lesser extent than others, liivery area could 
be enhanced. Part of the responsibility for satisfying 
these needs rests with the teachers. They, along with 
the adrainistrators must find v/ays of bringing creative, 
supportive and stimulating experiences to the students. 
I ajn sure the Plainfield Adult School wants to find ways 
to Iceop its r.;turlontr; but It murit iilr.o try to attract new 
students. I'erliaps the discussion above and the conclu- 
sions below can give us clues for direction. 
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COriCLUSIOHS 

Students need more motivation and more stimulation 
from their class and school experiences. 

Besides the three nights. per v/eek, day hours and v/eek- 
ends could be utilized to service more people. 

The high school 'is centrally located and contains 
more than adequate facilities. The public should be made 
more av/Sre of its best features. 

One reason for the lack of students could be the belief 
that the area is unsafe. The public should be informed 
of the relative safeness of the area and the school's 
security measures for its students. 

• Another reason for the decline of students is the es- 
tablishment of nev/ adult schools in areas which once had 
their citizens going to Plainfield. 

Rooms are needed v/here students can study and mingle 
v/ith each other. 

It is desired that advanced courses be offered at 
least once a year. 

Students should feel successful to some degree. This 
responsibility should shared by the teachers and the 

I; 

nchool. Axjpcndix DD-1 it; n.n rr/avnplc of n tcn.chcr-rnn.do 
cei-tif icate . Such a certificate could be a standard 
offering by the school. 

Students should be informed of the school's policy. 
(For example on attendance, several teachers made reference 
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to v/hat is expressed in this comment by one teacher: 
"The school does not make it clear whether it is o.k, 
to drop out (briefly) and come back. The idea is that 
this is an on-going school," 

Even though the high school is considered the ideal 
location, the Plainfield Adult School should not rule 
out the possibility of offering its services in other 
locations. And even though the facilities are modern, 
it should consider adapting certain areas and equipment 
for advilt use. 
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SECTION E 



STUDENT ATTITUDES 

f'rora the bej,iaala.^ of this project, I liad the idea tiiut 
it vTOuld be iatorosbiaj; to survey the attitudes and feelia.^s 
of tae stud-iats enrolled la the program. I also felt it -iras 
importaiit to survey stu^ieats vrao had dropped out of the pro- 
graai because i;-teir opinio ris may 'v^ve so\iVi value ia tlie ov^sr- 
-.11. ")t^ wi-jr 1 lai wloa ox t=u^ 3tudy. v?e be-^jaa by rando.-jily select- 
in/; rroii tVie fall 1973 r.^.;;;is tra tion ror:ri.s the aames of 25 
people v;lio did not attend the last 3 to 5 classes of their 
course. took at least one name frooi almost every course 

that was offered. iJe also selected at randoic the names of 25 
students vrho re.iained t'ioroujjhout the course as an active 
s bud ,1 d t , 

After compilln.' t.ii;> li;3t, ^ve doci'.l.-jd to senc) a short 
lett-^r to -aoh oi t'lese individuals selected notifying them 
taat we ,-fOul(i be contactln;; them by telepnoae in the next few 
days. ./e used sr.ationary from the exbention division of Rut- 
gers University. 
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The latter coasistsd of the follov;ing: 

Dear Student: 

Vfe are evaluatiag the Plainf ield Adult ochool and 
request your cooperation. Durin>5 the next Cew days v^e 
plan to telephone you in order to obtain the inf oriaa tion 
we ue e d • 

The fe;f minutes necessary will be c];reatly appre- 
ciated and may be helpful to the future of the /idult 
School . 

ifilliam Castellani 
Evaluation Team Member 

V/ithin thfj next week, I vras able to contact by telephone 
43 of the 5'^ individuals ti-iat "we jittenrpted So reach. The con- 
vorsation structvtrad In a specific way so as to provide 
everyone with the sat-ie inf orriiation. '.Ve began by indicatin-;; 
wno 1/3 were and statin.; that we sent a letter a few days ago, 
and as-Led if t iey had L^eceived it. They all answered in the 
affir:aative and t/iis helped to m'j.ke theia TocjI so/aev/hat ,iiore 
ooiuf or i/.ii)l'j , i;e::-.iu^;e thoy ;xp^iOl.iaj u.;. le taea bejua 

by explaining tiiat ^re 'were at teaiptin^ to obtain any inforraa- 
tion which caight be helpful to the ddult ochool and that Rut- 
•-^ers University was doin-; this survey as a service for the 
Adult ochool. v7e also stated t-iat the Adult Scnool vras aware 
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ox the survey aaci v/as a cooperabivo part oT it. :/e then 
asked iP they vfere a drop-out, "vrhat was their reason for not 
attending their last several classes?". Sometiiaes that need- 
ed help in defining what we uieant by our question so we then 
asked, 'V-/as it a personal thing or was io sooie thing that had 
to do with the scliooI?'*, and this usually prompted a response. 

nith the individuals that v/ere not dropouts, we also ex- 
plained our purpose in callinij and then indicated that we 
wanted to icnow if there vrere any critical coriiinents they waat- 
ed to make about the Adult School. A^ain, at ti:aes to :iMd to 
help forriiulate their ansv^ers in terms of themselves or the 
school. 

This teleohone survey !-;uraed out bo be as interesting, 
if not more so, than I had anticipated it would be. iJo one 
rci fused bo discuss the situation /^ith us at all. Most of the 
people ^rore very candid and sounded relaxed In their responses 
Apparently io was a .^jood idea that we iiad sent the letter no- 
tifying theui that they would be contacted. 

latersstin-ly , not one person that I contacted had any- 
t:iinr3 negative to say abou^: the Adult ochool. Tney all, or 
most of taeiii, th.MA.2hb (-/int the concept of an Adult oChool was 
very boneflcin.1 to the co''i:nunlty and should be continued. Mos 
of them also ciarveled at the very extensive and vronderful phy- 
sical plant in the hlffa school. Some of students kept me on 
the telephone up to ten .niautes in coavers-j. tion di^so •r'ibin j; 
'.fhat. they felt v;as wron;;:; or offering some very interesting 
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and positive sur5gastions for improve men t . One of the inte- 
restia-s tl'iin-^s I've found out; in talking vrith tluase people vras 
that many oT bhea .fore ooaoarned about their security in the 
parking lot. Many stated that it 'wa.s dark out there and they 
;/ould be unable to see someone ;7ho might be an attacker. They 
also described thab sometimes it .;fas a far walk to get into 
an open door in order to tenter the bulldino. ^^t other times, 
a nearby door '-rould be open but this was not the case consis- 
tently and this concern '.ras expressed. The other interesting 
thin.; is that w^hile many of these people, approximately QO/o 
of them, described security as a concern of theirs not one of 
them stated that bhin vrould be a reason for them "not attending 
the school at a later date if there v;as a course offered that 
thet would li.'^e to take. I-Iany expressed the feeling that ,ve 
knoH what kind of comaunity -je live l.i and -jo have to live 
rith it and taico our ohancos. They did state that better light- 
ing and a policeman or a guard, at least standing there, v^ould 
be a deterrent- to anyone attempting to attack someone in the 
parkin^.- lot. 

I feel it impOf:tant and intiir-is ting to xentioa sTme of 
th-3 iadividual .-i^'ospOiiaus tU-it I recoivoa fro-ti people ana -.rill 
mention. An individual that took the dancing class indicated 
th^it the room vras too small for groups and that the teacher 
seemed uncertain in her approach. She ".vould ta';ie another 
ocruu^3o at the Adult School if something v;a3 offered that 
pleased her. Another individual, a salesman, was away from 
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home .audi of the timo and -yas unable to a'ctend his classes so 
his reason for dropping cub i-zas his inability to be bnere as 
frequently as he vvould have liiced to have been. This person 
had an interesting comment about public relations in that he 
felt t:iat the school was not promoted enough in the community, 
Ke thought that p3rhaps a more busint'3ss-'liiCQ approach could 
bo U33d 111 thab ;aemb^:vr.s In the co;iimunity such aa ministers, 
rabbis, pries bs, chair people of various communities such as 
the Heart Fund, and other community agencies should provide 
this inf orjaation to these various agencies or ^jroupo th-t. b bhey 
speak before and attempt to educate people to the fact tnat 
the cojQmunity has an active ongoing program. This individual 
also indlcabs^d another interesting suggestion that he felt 
that there ./as very libble opporbiinlty to balk to the othor 
students v:ho attended the Adult School. He had very little 
time to mingle ;/it]i his fellow students in the photography 
clas^i, but vras able to meet some of them. He did, hovrever, sug* 
gest briab there be •i break during biie classes of perhaps 10 
•or 15 minute^s In order to give people an opportunity to meet 
and chat in a cofree room type of seb-up. He felt that all 
students taKin-; a break and mingliar^ to':;et;ior might provide 
riOffie soo ialii^a blon v:rLir;h biiey otherv/ioe are nob abl'-* bo f-!ator 
intOo 

Several women dropped out becau.v»e they were pregant or 
unable to obtain babysitters. Another who v/as unable to get 
there because she has an elderly mother at homo and could not 
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leave her all isiis time described the ladies rooai '*as a sham- 
bles''. 3he stated that the bo;7ls or seats oq the toilets 
v/ere som'e times ci^acked or broken and that graffitti of all 
types on the vralls, floors, and ceilings of the ladies room* 
Obviously this was an elderly wonian who was somewhat shocked 
and outraged at thi^j k:ind of thing and felt that the parents 
of the students should be made responsible for payment of the 
damaged property. IIov7ev«3r, she also indicated that if another 
course that she liked waB offered she would attempt to take 
the course. Interestingly, after speakin.^^ with this vromah, 
later on I questioned other students^ specif ically ladies^ about 
the problem of the restrooms and no one else seemed to consi- 
der thij a problem or express any concern about it except to 
say it wasn't very nice. 

The wo.-:ian :rho took the automechanics course with her 
husband found the class very borinv^j and slow moving. They 
felt th't the inLvtructor vras ill- pre pared, was talking down 
to the class, and was very repetitive. vJhen questioned 77hether 
or not this v^as necessary duo to the type of stuo.eats in the 
class she indicated that this was probably not so because 
everyone in tUo class a pneri.rnd to be fairly in telligent and 
able to ."Tirarjp v:a:it the Ino true tor '.vas at t'.jmptin;^; to got ..icross 
and apparently her feelings also shared by scne of the other 
students in the class. She had the experience of taking an- 
oth{3r course ./ith her husband prior to the mechanics course 
which they on^oyed very much and are planning to attend again 
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at another time. Her only other coiument vras that sVie vfould 
not; attend classes alone at the school because of her fear of 
being attacked in the parking lot. She came with her husband 
and felt secure and safe vfith him. 

Approximately 5 to 6 people expressed concern over the 
fact that there were 18 or over enrolled in the class they 
were attending at the time. They felt that this was too many 
people and that tiiey did not not receive enough individual at- 
tention from the instructor with such a large groupc This 
comvaent cane from people who were enrolled in di.fferent courses. 
In relation to the security problem mentioned about the park- 
ing lot, approximately 8 or 9 people also wientioned about the 
facb bhat there were young people in the school building stand- 
ins or walking up and down the hallvrays. Apparently these 
youag people had no puTpose in being in blie school and were 
vie',ved so[aev;hat fearfully by the individuals who mentioned this, 
fhey felt that someone should either ask them to leave the 
build in,^ or ask them to stop runnin..-: up and down the halls. 

One oi-'l i^i p'>.rticular aontion-jd "hat she enrolled in the 
basic ea->jlish course because she vras attempting* to brush-up 
oa her '^^c'-xuhw-xr ho i>>ie could onter coll»igo. 3ui: :.;.ho nuloicly 
CouQi that bhf3 oonbf^nt of the course wa3 not v/hat waa described 
in the catalog and so she dropped out. 

To several of these people that expressed particular pro- 
blems, I gently as'.;.ed them vrhether or not they had stated any 
of their opinions or views to anyone including the instructor 
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of the school, iMone of them answered in the affirmative. 3e- 
ver«al stated 'V^s, I guess v/e should haVs^ baliet^d to someone 
about this pi-'obli.^im or attempted to do soiuething about it'*, 
but none actually went ahead. There seemed to be some intro- 
spective on their part after we discussed this particualr 
point, I got the feeling that people were so used to bein^ 
told -rhab to do in a school situation that there was little 
initia ti5i»f\ felt on their part in terms of mailing any changes. 

. Ko one surveyed seemed to feel that new Adult Schools in 
the area was a threat in anyvfay to the Plainfield Adult School, 
They felt, and I vns surprised by this, a relatively strong 
sense of attachment bo the community, Now v;hether or not the 
group surveyed represents the whole community certaiiily is not 
Icnovra. But this feeling was rather sucprising to me and most 
people indicated that they would rather go to ohair ovm local 
school then to go out of the community unless there was a par- 
ticular course that was offered somewhere else. 
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COxiCLUo 101^3 



In reference to the questions aslced, everyone surveyed 
indicated that they liieed the concept of an Adult School and 
supported it. iuny expressed fear or concern about their 
s-ifety and security leaving and entering the parking lot. 
Hovrever, they also stated that they would continue to be ac- 
tive as a student in the Adult School provided circu.iistances 
remained the same. They did indicate they vrould like to 
see either an improvement in lighting or a policeman or guard 
of soma type stationed outside in order to insure their safe- 
ty to a greater extent. Host people ./ere very candid and 
williui-j to talk about the Adult School and a few even remarked 
that it M^as a credit to the school itself that they uere un- 
dertaLciag a survey of this type, 'do one registered any con- 
cerns about registering or being able to talk i-^-ith someone from 
the administration about problems. Of course they also men- 
tiionea that they aidn't present any oi -oiaeir ideas aoout -cne 
school to anyone either. Even the man with the coffee break 
suggestion never mention'-jd it to anyone but .cept it to himself. 
As a conclusion that I can infer after spea-cing with these 
people on tViO telophon'i, it :yoor>n: th'ik at leuG t a certain 
aroup of people generally liice uhe Adult School and the vray it 
is functioning except for the probli^.ns expressed. I noticed 
some community spirit and pride and recognition of the pro- 
blems but unvfillingness to deal with them. 
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la uerrns of avriluabing my O'.ni 'dork as part of thin pro- 
ject, I've attempted to ^eep it as objective as possible and 
vfas laapp/ to follo>r Dr. Stlllliell^s suggestion that the letter 
precede the telephone call. I can onli| infer that all of the 
commenbs that I received from these people were true and can- 
did, iixperience in talking with people and interviewing thorn 
supports my conclusions. 

Hopefully this individualized report coupled vrith the 
others v/ill provide the committee vrith the information that 
it ^ e 3 « 
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SECTION F 



COMPETITION. CURRICULUM AND MARKETING 

The inhabitants of Plainfield suffer from no shortage 
of adult education opportunities in terms of numbers of 
courses and activities offered them. Furthermore^ the 
Plainfield Adult School is far from having a co::ner on the 
market as principal provider of these adult-oriented 
courses. Residents may choose from the multitude of 
offerings of both the public and private sectors in their 
own community as well as those of a number of contiguous 
and/or otherwise neighboring communities in this densely 
populated region. Whether or not the available courses 
are responsive to real or perceived needs is another 
question (see Section C) , but there is no question that 
there are a variety of eager and competing educational 
activities with which one may cast his lot. 

It has been the purpose of this phase of the study to 
gain some insight into the competition, curriculum and 
marketing aspects of the overall administration of the 
Plainfield Adult School to determine if specific actions 
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and/or shifts in policy may be necessary. If it is to be 
said that the c^nimunity of Plainfield fulfills its oblig- 
ations to adults by merely offering a useful, balanced, 
conventional and properly administered program at low 
cost, then there is little reason for this study — for 
Plainfield in fact offers such a program. But if one is 
curious about the significant decline in enrollment; if 
one is concerned about truly meeting the educational 
needs of Plainfield in Plainfield; if one questions the 
need for participation by Plainfield residents in other 
programs; if one is convinced of the need for an ongoing 
and strengthened role for adult education in the community 
— then it is appropriate to search for the facts, to seek 
out the reasons for these facts, and then to formulate a 
corrective course of action, feasible of attainment, which 
will move toward the desired objective. 

As a means of assembling information which might lead 
to these facts, it was determined that interviews should 
be conducted with the directors of representative adult 
education programs both within and outside of the geo- 
graphic limits of Plainfield. What kind of experience 
are other programs having? Are their enrollments up or 
down? What courses are they offering? Why are they 
successful or unsuccessful? Are their programs attract- 
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ing Plainfield residents — and why? The interview format 
was basically standardized (see Appendix FF-1) but was 
modified according to the peculiarities of particular 
institutions when necessary. From these interviews, it 
was intended to catalog the findings and draw conclusions 
which might be applied to the Plainfield Adult School with 
a view toward its general upgrading and enhancement. 

While the interviewees were all cooperative, it is 
clear that these activities are quite competitive and the 
responses were more general than specific. Directors are 
understandably concerned for their own programs and while 
they are intellectually interested in the advancement of 
adult education as a whole, their greater concern is with 
the improvement and continued success of their own pro- 
grams » A director in central New Jersey can be most 
genuine and candid in his comments when the point of com- 
parison is several states away. But when local house- 
holders receive the brochures of a half dozen educational 
activities and are aware of the presence of others — and 
when the measure of an administrator's success is to some 
degree based on his percentage of increased participation 
— it is understandable that these administrators for the 
most part are more interested in maintaining and even in- 
creasing the numbers of their students who are Plainfield 
residents . 
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The balance of this section will address, in turn, 
the subjects of competition, curriculum and marketing as 
they were developed by the interviews. 

COMPETITION 

Interviews were conducted during March and April 
1974 with the directors of adult and continuing education 
programs of three categories: community public school 
systems; county-wide systems; and community service 
activities with a religious or membership base. As the 
number of such activities ranges into the several dozens 
when one considers the various church and community ser- 
vice groups and as the radius from Plainfield is increased, 
the following were selected as representative of their 
categories and interviews were conducted with the respec- 
tive directors: 

1. Community Public School Systems 

a. Plainfield 

b. North Plainfield 

c. South Plainfield 

d. Piscataway 

e. Scotch Plains 

2. County-wide Systems 

a. Union County Technical Institute 

b. Union College (Plainfield Campus) 
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3. Community Service Activities 

a. Plainfield YMCA 

b. Plainfield YWCA 

c. Plainfield Jewish Community Center 

In the narrative that follows, the specific sources 
of points of information are usually not divulged. The 
reason for this stems from the practical necessity of the 
various directors to work comfortably together and it 
would certainly be contrary to the purposes of this study 
if the basis for any ongoing antagonism or animosity were 
established here. Further, a number of the responses 
were given in confidence. So while this presentation may 
not abide with generally accepted procedures for the 
treatment of data, there is the probability that the con- 
clusions are worthy of greater credibility than if more 
conventional practices had been followed. The following 
presentation generally adheres to the sequence of the 
questionnaire at Appendix FF-1. 
Advisory Councils 

In one form or another, all of the interviewed activ- 
ities have some sort of advisory or consultative group. 
Their general purpose is to ascertain and reflect the 
needs and desires of their potential clientele, to pro- 
mote participation and to oversee the conduct and adminis- 
tration of the educational activity. In most cases, the 
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advisory councils were reported as weak in their fulfill- 
ment of most or all of these responsibilities. While 
there may be an infrequent burst of enthusiasm, this is 
usually reactive to some sort of situation or problem 
rather than being an ongoing activity. Most advisory 
councils meet on a monthly basis and simply pass judgment 
on matters placed before them. The assessment of needs 
function is usually based on personal preferences, 
hunches or one-party contacts. Little is done in the 
sense of encouraging community participation by way of 
contacts and other group affiliations by the council 
members. The typical council has one or two 'spark-plugs' 
who tend to individually provide most of whatever service 
is performed. In general terms, the advisory council 
concept sounds good and can be highly effective — but too 
often it is not. However, one point is clear — when an 
advisory council is comprised of capable and active people 
whose influence extends into every group and activity in 
the community, their capacity to favorably impact on the 
adult education program is of major importance. The 
School Board, the Administration and the Director can make 
things happen — but they are no match for a determined 
and motivated advisory council comprised of able and 
knowledgeable citizens. 



Determination of Needs and Desires 

The Advisory Council, instructors, students and the 
staff are all sources of information as to the needs and 
desires of the community. Surveys to segments of the 
public and questionnaires to present students, the latter 
far more frequently than the former, are also used. 
Several schools ask applcants to express their interests 
on the registration form. The directors also carefully 
examine the course offerings of other adult education pro- 
grams for ideas that they might have overlooked. There 
are also occasional meetings of area directors where an 
interchange of information takes place. A primary pre- 
dictor of needs stems from current and recent registrations 
— if courses fill, there is an evident need; if they don't 
fill, the need may be minimal. The more adventure some 
directors 'test the water' frequently by offering new 
courses in the hope of filling hitherto unrecognized needs. 
In general, the assessment of needs and desires is a good 
deal more 'practical' than it is scientific or methoda- 
logical . 

Clientele Preferences 

While a more detailed treatment of curriculum in the 
next sub-section will address course offerings, the fol- 
lowing is a listing in rank-order of courses offered among 
923 courses analyzed and which are open to Plainfield 
residents • 
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Number Percentage 
Course Category Offered of Total 



Sports; Physical Fitness 


174 


18 


.9 


Hobbies; Special Interests 


146 


15 


.8 


Special Programs 


146 


• 15 


.8 


Vocational/Technical 


12 8 


13 


.9 


Home Skills 


93 


10 


. 1 


Office Skills 


71 


7 


.7 


Foreign Languages 


55 


6 


.0 


Music 


46 


5 


.0 


English and English Related 


36 


3 


.9 


Miscellaneous Academic 


28 


3 


.0 




923 


100 


.0 



New Courses 

With respect to new course offerings, the adult 
schools, tend to fall into the category of either 'pioneer' 
or 'follower' — Plainfield is a follower. Some directors 
attempt to increase participation by offering new and 
unique courses each year to bring back present students 
and to attract newcomers. Furthermore, directors have 
found another way to keep present students is to offer a 
progression or follow-on to courses in which they are 
currently enrolled. Other directors offer the same courses 
year in and year out, dropping those which no longer gen- 
erate interest and adopting only those new courses which 
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have proved successful in other schools, A comparison of 
the Plainfield course offerings for the 1968 Spring Session 
with the 1974 Spring Session is reported in the next sub- 
section. 

Unique Scheduling 

Adult courses are typically offered one night a week 
for ten weeks. Certainly this is not the only formula 
that will attract or serve clientele. The following 
represent some of the departures from typical scheduling 
that have been foiind successful for some of the directors 
■interviewed. 

1. Daytime classes . Classes during the normal work- 
ing day have had appeal to mothers of school age children, 
to shift workers who cannot or do not care to attend 
school during the evening, to senior citizens and to the 
physically handicapped. This scheduling is also responsive 
to the needs of those who are fearful of being on the 
streets at night. A problem that develops, however, is 
the availability of classroom space and instructors during 
the school day. 

2. S .turdgy classes . Some interest, particularly in 
the vocational and technical areas, has been expressed for 
Saturday classes. This scheduling appeals to the Monday 
through Friday worker who cannot or does not care to take 
on additional commitments during the work day. 
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3. Accelerated Classes > Several schools have at- 
tempted to satisfy those who prefer a more concentrated 
grouping of class hours in preference to the typical ten 
week session. Various formulas from half day to full day 
Saturday sessions over a 2-5 week period have been tried 
with varying degrees of success. Another approach is 
simply a shorter session of six to eight weeks and fewer 
classes. Much depends on the nature of the course, the 
vocational and technical area seeming to be best suited to 
the longer class periods. 
Outside Classes 

In some cases, directors have been required to hold 
all classes in Board of Education facilities to better 
guarantee control and to ensure that the program is truly 
open to the public. Other directors have no such prohib- 
ition and have successfully held classes off the school 
premises. In some cases, hospitals or other public insti- 
tutions have been the site of classes. Still other dir- 
ectors have solicited business and industry for their parti- 
cular needs with a view to holding classes on their 
premises. This approach has met with success in several 
instances, particularly in the case of larger companies 
and/or where industri*es have recently moved into the area 
and have multiple training needs. 
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Course Completions 

Directors report that from 50% to 85% of their students 
complete the courses for which they have enrolled and paid 
the fee. None of the directors gave exact percentages but 
60% was the most frequently reported figure. (Also inter- 
esting to note is the number of courses offered in the 
brochure that are not actually taught; the most frequently 
cited figure of offered courses failing to fill was 25%.) 
None of the directors had catalogued precise reasons for 
students not completing courses but offered the following 
as the reasons most frequently given (but not in any ordeY) : 

1. Course wasn't what they expected 

2. Didn't like course or instructor or fellow students 

3. Felt unqualified for course 

4. Sickness of self or family member 

5. Changed working hours 

6. Didn't feel a need for balance of course 

7. 'Personal' reasons 
Instructors; Recruiting and Payment 

None of the directors reported any difficulty in 
locating well qualified instructors for most subjects. 
Practically all of the directors stated that they maintain 
a file of instructor-applicants and have more than they 
will ever need. There are several courses that require 
highly specialized instructors and in these cases, dir- 
ectors frequently coordinate with neighboring directors 
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and often use the same instructor* The directors reported 
that some of the instructors teach in several systems and 
so earn' all or a significant portion of their total in-, 
come in this manner. Several directors quite strongly 
emphasized the critical role that instructors play in en- 
hancing the overall reputation of their schools. A number 
of students 'take instructors' rather than courses and 
some instructors have a following for any course they 
teach. While the selection process is generally informal, 
emphasis is placed on the personality of the instructor 
and the likelihood that he will appeal to his students. 
Since much of the next semester's enrollment will be com- 
prised of this semester's students, directors are aware of 
the importance of gaining currently satisfied students who 
will enroll for follow-on courses. 

With regard to payment formulas, there are as many as 
there are schools. While precise figures were not ob- 
tained, most hourly rates range from $7 to $15 with the 
average between $8 and $10. Other than in several cases 
where an instructor teaches for no f ee ..whatever , the pay- 
ments ranged from a low of $3.00 per hour to a high of 
$20.00 i^er hour. All of the directors emphasized that 
more important than the basic fee scale is the principle 
of flexibility. They all strongly felt the need to be able 
to negotiate and settle on a fee that would ensure the best 
qualified instructors. Most directors have been granted 
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this prerogative within overall budget constraints; others 
require an approval for rates above standard. 
Shared Educational Responsibility 

This heading refers to the relationship between the 
Plainfield Board of Education and the Plainfield Division 
of Recreation with respect to adult education courses. In 
the Spring 1974 brochure of adult education courses 
offered in Plainfield, 61 were listed under the Board of 
Education and 33 under the Division of Recreation. The 
Board of Education courses included many in a sports or 
recreation category while the Division of Recreation 
included such courses as Astrology, Contract Bridge, 
Income Taxes, Oil Painting and Stocks and Bonds. This 
situation appears to be unique to Plainfield in the area 
and no other directors reported a similar division of 
responsibility and authority. While it is doubtful that 
any part of the declining enrollment can be specifically 
attributed to this relationship, it is clearly a question- 
able management technique and can only serve to weaken the 
overall administration of the adult education program. 
Brochures 

The brochure represents a major adult school expendi- 
ture and plays an important part in informing the community 
of course offerings and inducing adults to participate. A 
'good' brochure usually costs more than a mediocre brochure 
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and a wide mailing clearly costs more than a limited mail- 
ing. Yet in a very real sense, there is a close correla- 
tion between the quality and circulation of brochures and 
adult school enrollments, Plainfield currently prepares 
some 23,000 brochures each semester and mails out approx- 
imately 20,000, 19,000 go to Plainfield households and 
another 1,000 go to former students residing outside of 
Plainfield or in response to requests from outside Plain- 
field, South Plainfield, with just half the population 
of Plainfield, and about five times the Adult School 
enrollment, prints 40,000 brochures per semester, 36,000 
are mailed out to South Plainfield households and the 
surrounding communities. Clearly, the larger percentage 
is directed to households outside of South Plainfield, 
Interestingly, the travel directions in the brochure to 
the South Plainfield schools all assume a Plainfield 
starting point, an undisguised indication that South 
Plainfield is actively seeking Plainfield residents as 
students (see Appendix FF-2) , In this respect, it should 
be noted that the South Plainfield Adult School did not 
even exist three years ago. Now it is one of the larger 
adult schools in the state. It does not require a separate 
study to ascertain that a sizeable segment of Plainfield 's 
declining enrollment has moved into the South Plainfield 
Adult School, This includes South Plainfield residents 
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who formerly attended the Plainfield Adult School and who 
have now returned to South Plainfield to attend their own 
adult school. While it is not the purpose of this section 
to analyze where the lost Plainfield enrollees have gone^ 
it can also be noted here that Plainfield residents com- 
prised 13% of the North Plainfield Adult School enroll- 
ment during the Spring 1974 semester. Although brochure 
circulation is certainly not the only factor in these 
shifts, it is still one of importance. 

The thirteen Plainfield Adult School brochures from 
the Spring 196 8 session through the Spring 1974 session 
were reviewed for this study. While the information as 
to changes in course offerings is covered in the next sub- 
section, the physical changes in the brochure are commented 
on here. The Spring 1968 brochure consisted of 24 pages 
and measured 9 inches by 4 inches. The Spring 1974 bro^ 
chure consists of 24 pages and measures 10 inches by 4 
inches. The inside format remains essentially the same 
and the same printing style has been followed throughout. 
Over the 6 year period, the index has moved from the back 
of the booklet to the front. The 13 consecutive brochures 
reviewed bear 7 cover variations, if ink color changes are 
disregarded. The most visible change in the brochure was 
its 1/2 inch increased length in whe Fall of 1970 and ano- 
ther 1/2 inch in the Fall of 1971. It is obvious that the 
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brochure has been prepared for the printer each semester by 
simply striking out the courses no longer offered and add- 
ing the new offerings. 

The foregoing notwithstanding, the Plainfield brochure 
is nevertheless functional and comparable in quality* and 
presentation to others in this area. Most of the other 
Adult Schools, however, have gone to a 5h'' by 8h'* or 8^1" by 
11" format. Also, several of the other schools have one or 
two institutional advertisements on the inside covers which 
help to defray expenses and permit a better brochure for 
the Adult School's investment. 
Advertising 

All of the directors interviewed consider their bro- 
chure to be their principal advertising tool. Several have 
placed paid radio commercials with undetermined, but be- 
lieved to be minimal, results. Most place one or two paid 
newspaper ads each semester. Most seek out 'free' adver- 
tising by way of periodic releases to radio stations and 
local newspapers. While Plainfield does not generally 
follow the latter procedure, other schools have found it to 
be effective advertising. Some directors have had favorable 
reactions to displays and posters placed in various public 
and commercial establishments. One Adult School conducts a 
well publicized bi-annual Open House and has found this to 
be an effective advertising tool. Other aspects of this 
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subject are included in the final sub-section under the 
heading MARKETING. 
Competition Generally 

Most directors confide that adult education is a 
'numbers game' and the competition is 'cut- throat' — that 
is, not for themselves, but for most of the other directors 
in the area. On one hand, they claim to concentrate on 
participation in their own community — but they're also 
willing to provide their services to other area residents 
if they want them — and they send them a brochure to help 
them make that decision. The Directors and their Adult 
Schools range from highly aggressive to only mildly aggres- 
sive — with the emphasis decidedly on the more aggressive 
end of the range. Mr. Carter and the Plainfield Adult 
School do not qualify for the 'Aggressive' label. While 
one may question the wisdom of measuring the success of an 
adult program based on its aggressiveness, it is evident 
in this area that the administration of adult education 
must be an aggressive activity if the school is to flourish. 
Competition with Civic Groups 

Both the Jewish Community Center and YWCA have ef- 
fective adult education programs in Plainfield. These two 
groups alone offered 102 courses during the 1974 spring 
semester. Their courses are well-conceived, well-executed 
and well-attended. They are competition by any definition 
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as the vast majority of their courses are not religious in 
nature but are comparable with many of the Plainfield 
Adult School offerings. Mr. Carter serves on the YWCA 
Steering Committee for a series of meetings entitled "Work: 
Myths, Realities, Possibilities". In this sense, there is 
' a cooperative relationship between the Adult School and the 
YWCA — probably more so than with other adult education 
activities. 
SES and/or Mobility 

No respondent felt qualified to comment substantively 
in this area. Section C addresses the issue as it applies 
to this study. 
Enrollment Trends 

Except for Plainfield and Scotch Plains, all adult 
schools contacted reported an increasing enrollment. At 
the same time, however, most expressed concern that this 
year's rate of increase was less than expected and less 
than for previous years,. Most speculated that the 'energy 
crisis' and its fuel shortage were responsible for the 
downward shift. Several schools delayed their starting 
dates because of the fuel shortage and their directors 
expressed the opinion that this helped enrollment. Several 
of the directors were not anxious to reveal specific 
enrollment figures and trends, so a tabular presentation 
here is precluded. 
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Demographics 

There were practically no useful compilations of demo- 
graphic information — even as to age and sex — so the 
question was dropped after several interviews. As a gen- 
eral observation, most adult educators, at least at the 
public school level, do not generate a wealth of statis- 
tical data. 
Summary Comments 

Almost without exception, the directors interviewed 
are of the opinion that a lack of aggressiveness, an un- 
favorable image, and a dramatic increase in area adult 
school offerings have combined to account for such re- 
verses as. the Plainfield Adult School has experienced. 

CURRICULUM 

An adult school in many respects is comprised of the 
courses it teaches. Furthermore, those courses should be 
responsive to the needs and desires of its prospective 
clientele. In this sub-section, the Plainfield courses 
offered during the 1974 spring semester are compared with 
the Spring 196 8 offerings to ascertain the direction of 
the curricula over the past six years. Further, Plain- 
field's Spring 1974 courses are compared with more than 
900 course offerings of nearby adult schools which are 
available to Plainfield residents. Still further treat- 
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ment of curriculum, primarily in the area of responsiveness 
to needs and desires, may be found in Section C. 

The following table compares the Plainfield course 
offerings during the spring semesters of 196 8 and 1974. 
Each of the courses has been categorized under one of ten 
headings. Division of Recreation offerings have been in- 
cluded. It should be pointed out that the presentation 
applies only to courses offered and not to the lesser 
figure of courses actually conducted. 



Courses Offoired % of Total 



Category 



1968 1974 



1968 1974 



English and English related 


9 


4 


12 


.3 


4.3 


Foreign Languages 


6 


11 


8 


.2 


12.0 


Miscellaneous Academic 


7 


3 


9 


.5 


3.3 


Music 


3 


4 


4 


.1 


4.3 


Sports, Physical Fitness 


6 


16 


8 


.2 


17.4 


Office Skills 


8 


7 


11 


.0 


7.6 


Vocational/Technical 


6 


6 


8 


.2 


6.6 


Home Skills 


6 


11 


8 


.2 


12.0 


Hobbies, Special Interests 


11 


11 


15 


.} 


12.0 


Special Offerings 


11 


19 


15 


.1 


20 .7 


TOTALS : 


73 


9 2- 


(99 


.9) (100.: 



Several observations stem from this information. First, 
approximately 1300 students were offered 73 courses in 1968 
while some 900 students were offered 92 courses in 1974. 
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Expressed differently, one course was offered for every 18 
students in 1968 while in 1974, one course was offered for 
every 10 students* 

In terms of trends or changes, it is interesting to 
note that English course offerings have decreased by nearly 
two- thirds; foreign languages have increased by nearly a 
half; miscellaneous academic courses have decreased by 
nearly two-thirds; music has remained fairly constant; 
sports offerings have more than doubled; office skills have 
decreased by a third; vo-tech courses have slightly de- 
creased; home skills are up 50%; hobby courses have de- 
clined a bit and special offerings have increased by a 
third. So while the brochure has remained fairly constant 
in appearance, there have been substantial shitts in the 
nature of the courses making up the total program. 

The next comparison is of Plainfield's 92 course 
offerings during the Spring 1974 semester with, first, 
some 692 course offerings by several area public school 
systems and then with the 923 course offerings of the public 
schools in combination with what might be called the com- 
munity service and special interest adult schools. This 
latter figure becomes distorted by, for example, the 78 vo- 
tech courses offered by Union County Technical Institute 
which is half again as many as were offered in all the 
other schools studied. For ease of presentation, only 
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relative percentages have been used. 

Spring 1974 Course Offerings 

(expressed as percentages) 
Plfd. Nine (9) Fourteen 
Adult Public Adult (14) Adult 
Category School Schools Ed Schools 



English and English related 


4.3 


4.8 


3.9 


Foreign Languages 


12.0 


7.7 


6.0 


Miscellaneous Academic 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 


Music 


4.3 


6.5 


5.0 


Sports, Physical Fitness 


17.4 


16.3 


18.9 


Office Skills 


7.6 


10.0 


7.7 


Vocational/Technical 


6.6 


7.2 


13.9 


Home Skills 


12.0 


11.7 


10.1 


Hobbies, Special Interests 


12.0 


16.5 


15.8 


Special Offerings 


20.7 


16.0 


15.8 




NUMBER OF COURSES 


92 


692 


923 



Without a category by category summation, it is clear 
from the above that Plainfield has kept pace with the area 
trends in course offerings. Plainfield offered a somewhat 
higher percentage of courses in foreign languages and spe- 
cial offerings than the others and a somewhat lower per- 
centage of hobby oriented courses. And while it is 
apparent that Plainfield has shifted its course offerings 
with the area trends, there is no assurance that the Spring 
1974 offerings were a true reflection of the peculiar needs 
and desires of the Plainfield comn'anity. 



MARKETING 

In this sub-section, it is intended to address the • 
issue of how effective the Plainfield Adult School is in 
selling its product of adult education. Most of the 
inputs were presented earlier in this section as the 
results of the interviews with adult education directors 
were summarized. There are, however, several additional 
points to be made. 

An educational administrator is one who plans, organ- 
izes, staffs, directs and coordinates activities in an 
academic environment. He is no longer a teacher — just 
as a hospit'il administrator does not perform primarily as 
a physician or a nurse. The educational administrator 
must know about teaching and about learning because that 
is the productive activity in the framework within which 
he operates. But an educational administrator is primarily 
a planner, an organizer, a director, a coordinator, a con- 
troller, a manager — a leader. He needs to know personnel 
management, budgeting, leadership psychology — and he 
needs to know public relations. He needs to know how to 
sell a product and get a fair return on his investment of 
time and effort. 

The Plainfield Adult School educational product is not 
being effectively sold. First we have to get the product 



'right' — and then we have to use modern and competitive 
selling techniques to get it accepted by the consumer. 
Someone has to do some enlightened PR and in a number of 
areas. 

Now let us address the 'image' of the Plainfield 
Adult School. We have a nev/, modern and functional high 
school building which can have few peers in the land. The 
best information available indicates that there has not 
been one validated inci-?.ent on the premises during the 
evening adult school hours over the past three years. No 
cars stolen, no tires slashed, no purses taken, no one 
mugged — no unusual incidents. The image of the Plain- 
field High School building is a myth in these respects 1 
Adult education in Plainfield is a safe and sane under- 
taking, and this message needs to be delivered in the 
strongest fashion . 

The Plainfield Adult School brochure is too conser- 
vative and reaches far too few people. The once-a-sem- 
ester paid advertisement in the Courier News represents 
insufficient press exposure. The absence of at least 
weekly press releases and frequent feature articles in the 
several local papers is a failure to take advantage of the 
best and the cheapest possible advertising. Participation 
in a variety of local activities and speaking before 
groups is a vital activity which is carried out only on a 
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token basis now by the director, his staff and members of 
the Advisory Council. 

In the area of marketing, it is difficult to separate 
the shortcoming from the indicated corrective action. For 
the purposes of this paper, however, the sections are to 
close out with conclusions while recommendations are to be 
the function of Section G. It is therefore the conclusion 
of this sub-section that there are a variety of marketing 
and public relations activities which are not now being 
undertaken at a satisfactory level, thus placing the 
Plainfield Adult School in an unfavorable competitive pos- 
ition in comparison with those adult schools that take 
advantage of a varied and integrated marketing program. 



SECTION G 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

This section is a joint effort by the authors of the 
five preceding sections. Its purpose is to synthesize the 
principal, recommendations which arise from the trouble 
areas which have been discussed under various headings 
within the sections. The recommendations stem from the 
visible manifestation of the problem which has been des- 
cribed as the declining enrollment of the Plainfield Adult 
School. More fundamentally , we see the basic or under- 
lying problems to be: 

1. The lack of aggressiveness in the administration 
and conduct of the Plainfield Adult School. 

2. Those aspects of adverse image under which the 
city of Plainfield and its education programs labor which 
are extended to the Adult School. 

3. The proliferation of area adult education oppor- 
tunities which serve to: 

a. Attract Plainfield residents away from the 
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offerings of their own public system, and 

b. Permit non-residents to now satisfy their 
need for courses in their own community of residence or 
in communities other than Plainfield. 

Some five years ago, the Plainfield Adult School had 
been organized in its present configuration for only a 
short period. Its Director was Mrs. Lois E. Marshall, who 
by all reports was a particularly vital, enthusiastic and 
dynamic person. Even though the Adult School operated out 
of the old high school building, Mrs. Marshall was able to 
rapidly build up a sizeable student body. That this was 
so is largely attributable to her personal zeal and hard 
work. Mrs. Marshall spoke at the meetings of most area 
organizations and maintained contacts with practically 
every club or group wiiich might be a source of students. 
Perhaps fortunately for Mrs. Marshall but certainly unfor- 
tunately for Plainfield, her accomplishments and recognition 
brought an opportunity for significantly greater responsi- 
bilities and she subsequently resigned her position as 
Director of the Adult School. Her efforts since then, inci- 
dentally, have received national recognition by way of an 
appointment to the President's Advisory Council on Adult Ed- 
ucation. 

The decline in enrollment and decline generally in 
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the Adult School program were almost immediate reactions. 
The move to the much improved facilities of the new high 
school failed to stem the downhill movement, Mr. Charles 
T. Carter, who served as Assistant Director under both Mrs. 
Marshall and the one year tenure of Mr. Flowers, subse- 
quently assumed the Directorship of the Adult School. 
Despite his intimate knowledge of Plainfield as a lifetime 
resident and member of the black community, and despite 
his prior personal involvement in the program as Assistant 
Director, Mr. Carter was unable to reverse the trend. To 
Mr. Carter's credit, however, it must be emphasized that 
the several subsidized educational programs under his 
jurisdiction other than the Adult School have flourished 
under his administration. 

Coincident with the loss of momentum in Plainfield was 
the organization of new adult school programs in the sur- 
rounding area. These schools were directed by aggressive, 
competitive people who were grasping for students not only 
in their own communities but from an ever extending radius 
of action in all directions. Perhaps the adult education 
programs were seen as revenue producers, or perhaps it was 
realized that the State would pay two-thirds of the salary 
of full-time Directors in public school systems up to 
$12,000. In any event, virtually every community and 
every church and every membership based organization de- 
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veloped progressive programs in adult education* Mean- 
while, Plainfield plodded along following pretty much a 
staid and conservative formula — and the Adult School 
enrollment declined accordingly. Where this might even- 
tually lead, simply enough, is to such a reduced program 
that it could well become economically unsound to carry 
it further. 

It is the basic recommendation of this committee that 
action be taken to reverse. the trend and to restore the 
Plainfield Adult School to a position of leadership in the 
area. We are convinced that this can, should and must be 
done. And we don't say it from any 'do or die for Plain- 
field High' motivation. To the contrary, we find that 
Plainfield is the natural hub of business, industrial and 
civic activity in this portion of Central New Jersey. So 
should it be the center of educational activity. Further- 
more, ^lainfield probably has the greater need in the area 
for the T-roduct of an effective adult education program. 
That need will not be met by disbanding the program or 
allowing it to disintegrate to some ignominious level of 
marginal or sub-marginal productivity. 

And so the exercise at hand is not only to stop the 
decline in enrollment but to establish the reverse trend 
of increasing enrollment. To this end we have posed a 
number of recommendations. Some of our recommendations 
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are incomplete in that they propose further study in given 
areas or situations. Furthermore, we would not suggest 
that all our recommendations be placed in effect immed- 
iately. Rather, we feel that a series of aims, goals or 
objectives incorporating pieces of these recommendations 
must be put together for implementation a step at a time, 
a semester at a time^. a year at a time. But we do insist 
that the plan of ad^^ption must be dynamic and supportive 
of visible results in the near-term future. If there are 
900 students enrolled for the 1973-74 school year, we be- 
lieve that there should be — and can be — fully 1500- 
2000 students enrolled for the 1975-76 school year. All 
it will take is some imagination, some planning and a lot 
of hustle. 

The recommendations that follow are not broken out 
into semester by semester goals or objectives. Rather, 
they are overall recommendations which must be further 
translated into action steps by the- Advisory Council and 
Adult School administration. And while we have not yet 
commented on the roles of the Board of Education and Super- 
intendent., it is our conviction that adult education must 
be a concern of and have the backing of the entire commun- 
ity as represented by these educational leadership insti- 
tutions. We would hope that the Board of Education and 
, Superintendent would lend their authority and support to 



this project f for it already is their responsibility, and 
both order it done and facilitate its accomplishment. 

While we would like to think that the recommendations 
follow some kind of natural flow, we emphasize that they 
are not listed in order of importance or in order of 
recommended accomplishment. If anything, they are listed 
more in sequence of presentation of background material in 
the secTiions of the report and are numbered only for ease 
of future reference. When we reach the last recommenda- 
tion, that will be the end of the report — no summation 
paragraphs or final curtain. For this is a beginning, not 
an end. 

1. Establish a 3 to 5 year long range plan (LRP) . 
Once formulated, this plan should be updated annually by 
revising each of the subsequent year-plans and by adding 
the third or fifth year plan so as to keep it 'rolling' or 
advancing. The LRP should be a principal annual product 
of the Advisory Council and based heavily on its own in- 
puts and those of the Director and his staff. It should 
be submitted to the Superintendent for approval and should 
be reported to the Board of Education as a part of the 
annual report on the accomplishments and budget require- 
ments of the Adult School. 

2. The Philosophy of the Adult School, the Functions 
of the Advisory Council and the Director's Job Description 



should be converted into working documents having specific 
applicability to Plainfield, its educational problems and 
opportunities, and the Adult School. If all concerned are 
more comfortable with documents having a more fixed prose, 
annual supplements should be prepared which set forth the 
specific objectives of the forthcoming year. In a sense, 
the LRP for the coming year should be translated into 
precise instructions and objectives for the Advisory 
Council and the Director. Management by Objectives (MBO) 
principles should then be applied to determine the effect- 
iveness of the Council and Director in carrying out their 
specific responsibilities. 

3. We have said that the adverse 'image' of the 
Adult School is a carry-over from the image of Plciinfield 
and its overall educational system. We also think that as 
far as the Adult School is concerned, the image is largely 
undeiserved, a myth. But just saying so won't change 
things. Whether it is a real reason or just given by 
potential students as a cover for other reasons, the fact 
remains that many residents claim to be afraid to be out 
at night in Plainfield. Plainfield as a city cannot legis- 
late this concern out of existence any more than the Adult 
School can dispel it with a unilateral PR program. But a 
lot can be done about it and must be done if the Adult 
School and practically every other local program — as 
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well as the City itself — are to climb out from under 
this image. The solution. lies in a concerted, Plainfield- 
wide effort — probably centered in the office of the city's 
Director of Communications. And the specific solution lies 
in a dissemination of the facts, probably as determined 
and expre.ssed by outside sources. The solution to that 
problem is not the focus of this study. But it is clearly 
one of the primary problems of the Adult School and must 
be largely dispelled if the Adult School is to be restored 
to a favorable position. Again, this must be a central- 
ized, consolidated effort at the city level which is sup- 
ported by the Board of Education * — it would be foolish to 
think that the Adult School could go it alone. Incidently, 
if anyone thinks that any present efforts have solved the 
image problem, he is largely in error. 

a. With specific reference to the Adult School, 
however, an immediate expenditure for brighter lighting in 
the Stelle Avenue parking lot is essential. The added 
lighting need only be used for the several evening hours 
weekly that the school is in session, so it would not 
represent a significant operating expense. There can be 
no equivocation here however, and the brighter lighting 
must be installed without delay. 

b. Consideration should also be given to in- 
creased police patrols through the parking lot during the 
evenings and to the possibility of a parking lot attendant. 
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These alternatives must be weighed against the possibility 
that if not subtly introduced, they could engender still 
further concern that the Plainfield High School is an un- 
safe place at night. 

4 . It is evident from the working chart at Appendix 
BB-1 that the Adult School Director's duties are many and 
diverse. Extensive requirements are generated in behalf 
of the funded programs and considerable time is required 
in their execution. Although Mr, Carter h^s estimated 
that he spends between 60 and 75% of his time and effort 
with the Adult School, while the Assistant Director spends 
the preponderance of her time with the Adult Learning Cen- 
ter, it may weJ.l still be that the Adult School suffers in 
the bargain. Our advocacy here is simply that thei^e be 
provided a sufficient depth in the administration of the 
total adult education program that no part of it suffers 
from any lack of direction or leadership. As a specific 
observation, there may be a need for increased guidance 
counselling for the overall prograpis in adult education. 
Another consideration might be the use of a contract or 
hourly Principal to supervise programs in the absence of 
the Director or Assistant Director and/or if outreach 
programs are added, 

5. The Board of Education should be assigned res- 
ponsibility for the total educational program and inclu- 
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sive of those courses now taught under the auspices of the 
Division of Recreation. This is a quite unusual arrange- 
ment which seriously dilutes the effectiveness of the Adult 
School and should be discontinued without delay. 

6 . The Advisory Council should conduct an internal 
study of its own laembership to determine if it is truly 
representative of — and reaches into — every component 
of the city's demographic constituency to include areas of 
geographic residence, ethnicity, race, religion, age, sex, 
occupation, educational status, economic position, and 
origin to include the several f actionalized elements of 
the City. Obviously, any over- or under-representation 
revealed by the study should be corrected. Furthermore, 
members of the Council should assume a larger responsi- 
bility for positively influencing enrollment through 
their contacts and activities. 

7. Any study of this nature must urge that continuing 
emphasis be placed on ascertaining the needs arid desires 

of the community. At the same time, we hasten to add 

Malcolm Knowles's warning in The Modern Practice of Adult 

Education that . . . 

... it is almost universally predictable 
that programs that are based mostly on 
what somebody (even advisory councils^) 
think laost people ought to learn will fail. 

We do not advocate a massive needs study — we are not so 

sure that the means at hand are sufficiently valid as to 
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warrant their considerable effort and expense. And fur- 
thermore, we feel that even greater concern in adult 
education should be given to "wants" than to "needs". 
Nevertheless, some positive and continuing effort must be 
made to deteirmine on a representative basis the needs of 
the potential clientele. There are a variety of techniques 
which need not be recounted here. But we do emphasize the 
ongoing and positive nature of this assessment. There 
should be legitimate answers to 'who is doing what?'; 
•what is being determined?'; and 'what changes can and 
should we make to accommodate such changes in interests as 
may be discovered?'. Furthermore, care must be given to 
the conversion of these input preferences into course 
offerings. We must be innovative, creative — and prac- 
tical. But it is essential that chances be taken in 
offering new courses and that even a high level of failure 
not be allowed to daunt such continued efforts. 

8. Serious consideration should be given to entering 
into some form of consortium with Union College (Plain- 
field Campus) and the Union County Technical Institute 
located in nearby Scotch Plains. Furthermore, courses 
offering credit towards a high school diploma should be 
given increased attention in the overall scope of courses 
offered. In sura, we see the need for both credit and non- 
credit courses at the high school, vocational school and 
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college level as a part of the overall Plainfield Adult 
School program. In a sense, such a consortium would 
provide the basis for a community education prograi^ which 
may well have definite applicability to Plainfield. 

9. The Administration of the Adult School should 
actively seek out opportunities to be of assistance to 
business, industry and civic groups in Plainfield by 
offering courses on an outreach or off -premises basis. 
The approach should be that the Adult School can assist 
in determining needs and can then conduct courses in 
practically any subject at any hour of the day or night — 
and more cheaply than any other source. 

10. Day classes and accelerated Saturday or weekend 
courses, seminars or workshops should be conducted on an 
experimental basis. 

11. All course completions should be recognized by 
appropriate certificates. Sufficient records should be 
maintained so that a statement of completion of a parti- 
cular course can be provided an employer or other activity 
as requested by the student. This service should be made 
known to students and the business community. 

12. Attention should be given to the provision of 
follow-on or 'advanced' courses in order to keep attending 
students coming back. 

13. Study space should be made available for, say. 



the period of an hour or so before classes begin. A 
lounge where students can congregate would also be de- 
sireable. A bulletin board should be provided in the 
lounge and could be used for announcements, new course 
offerings, share-a-ride opportunities and possibly job 
information. This would also help to offset the prohi- 
bition against smoking in any Icjcation other than the 
cafeteria. Use of 'sikills' facilities before class would 
be similarly supportive of the program. Experienced 
students might be asked to help out during registration 
or on opening night to show the various facilities to new 
students . 

' 14. Procedures involving questionnaires and/or 
interviews should be applied during course sessions to 
discourage dropping out before the end of the semester; 
to determine student needs for subsequent course offerings; 
to assess the quality of instruction so that any corrective 
action can be applied on a timely basis; and to encourage 
re-enrollment for the following session. 

15. Substantially improve the brochure and insti- 
tute a much wider mailing. We recommend the 8h'' x 11" 
format and suggest the North Plainfield brochure as an 
exemplary presentation. While both the improved format 
and wider mailing would understandably take a while to 
evolve, we suggest early progress in this area. Certainly 
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the transition to the new format should be fully completed 
before the Fall 1975 session and the mailing, as an order 
of magnitude, should approximate 40 or more thousand 
copies and include households in the communities border- 
ing Plainfield. We suggest professional preparation of 
the brochure and the inclusion of institutional advertise- 
ments, such as from banks, newspapers or the like, to 
defray expenses. This is a critical requirement and 
essential to the turn-around of the Adult School. 

16. The public relations (PR) program of the Adult 
School is in decided need of major improvement. We sug- 
gest that the LRP should call for either 2 or 3 full page 
feature articles in the Courier News each year. These are 
at no cost and do a great deal to enhance the image of 
the school. Additionally, there should be between 40 and 
50 news releases annually, fairly brief and usually on a 
near-weekly basis, which describe new courses or activities 
at the Adult School, If the Director or his staff can't 
handle this level of PR intensity, the Advisory Council or 
Director of Communications should assist. But it must be 
done — by someone. Like the new brochure, this favorable 
and frequent newspaper exposure is essential. We also 
feel that the Director and members of the Advisory Council 
must appear regularly before luncheon and similar groups to 
extol the virtues of the Plainfield Adult School. We sug- 
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gest 25 annual presentations by the Director and at least 
five by each member of the Advisory Council to be reason- 
able of attainment. 

We recommend that all those who are a part of the 
Plain field Adult School forever put an end to the pre- 
sently pervasive air of complacency. Be aggressive! 
Be competitive! There is a great need for your product, 
you have an excellent product to sell — and an educa- 
tional facility without parallel in the area. Try out 
some ne'r ideas! Build a first class brochure and blanket 
the area with it! Start some exciting new courses! 
Splash the accomplishments of the Adult School in the 
local newspapers! Get with it! Get moving! 
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PLAINFIELD ADULT SCHOOL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

COMMITTEE REPORT: COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF DE- 
CLINING ENROLLMENT IN THE PLAINFIELD ADULT SCHOOL 

SUMMARY OF IDEAS DISCUSSED; 

What we know: 

1. Registrations have been declining during the last three 
years. Total enrollment for the past three years is given 
below. While enrollment figures prior to 1970 are not 
available, related data indicates that enrollment was near 
or above that of 1970 since 1968. 

1972-73 - 935 

1971-72 - 1,162 

1970-71 - 1,318 

2. The current student survival rate is approximately 60%, 
i.e., about 60% of the students who enroll in the Adult 
School complete the courses for which they enrolled. 

3. The subsidized Adult Learning Center programs (ABE & HSE) 
are doing very well in enrollment and survival. 

4. The socio-economic make-up of the Plainfield population 
has changed. 

5. The courses offered by the Adult School are generally 
the same as those offered during high enrollment years. 

6. Neighboring communities have growing Adult Schools which 
offer similar types of courses as those offered by the Plain- 
field Adult School. 

7. The tuition and fees at the Plainfield Adult School are 
competitive with those of neighboring communities. 

8. There has been a great improvement in the physical faci- 
lities of the. Adult School. 

9. The status of adult education in the Plainfield Board of 
Education is low relative to educational programs for Child- 
ren, and its needs are of low priority. 

What we need to know; 

1. What are the specific causes for the declining enrollment? 

2. What can be done to improve enrollment through modifica- 
tion of what we have now? 
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3 . What new and/or additional things need to be done on a 
continuing and long term basis to maintain an increase in 
enrollment and survival rates? 

4. What is the anticipated cost of recommended changes 
and actions? 

Possible sources of information: 

The information should be sought from the community served. 
Possible populations to be surveyed include: 

1. Recent dropouts from Adult School: those who attended 
three or four years ago but not since. 

2. Short-run dropouts: those who did not complete courses 
for which they registered during the last semester or two. 
These persons often drop out before course evaluation, 
which has given past evaluations a favorable bias because 
the most dissatisfied have left. 

3. Community groups underrepresented in the Adult School 
registration . 



4. 


The general population. 




5. 


Intensive evaluation of Spring 


1974 students. 


6. 


School Board members. 




7. 


Adult School teachers. 




8. 


Directors of neighboring Adult 


Schools. 



Data to be sought : 

Some information that could be sought through the survey 
that may lead to recommendations for solution of the problem 
include : 

1. Demography of students by sex, age, race, etc. (Use 
existing enrollment data as much as possible.) 

2. Time/place factors , using existing data and survey. 
What evenings are most or least popular? What hours of the 
evening? Is there an enrollment possibility for other times? 
Would a decentralized Adult School increase enrollment? 

3. Certif ication/credentialling programs and courses: 
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Importance of rewards? Ties to Rutgers, Union College, 
Edison College? Accredited evening high school as alter- 
native to GED? 

4, Possible demand for college level "popular" courses, 
e.g., music appreciation, with or without credit? 

5, Co-sponsorship and cooperation with other groups having 
education interests: League of Women Voters, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Junior League, Rotary Frontiers 
International, other service clubs, YMCA and YWCA, Chamber 
of Commerce, specific business firms like Ethicon, Bicen- 
tennial groups, and County Cultural and Heritage Commission, 
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APPROXIMATION OF STUDENT SURVIVAL RATE 

(Sample consisting of every 5th class enrollment record) 

SPRING 1973 # Enrolled # attending at leas 
1 of last 2 classes 

Chinese 8 4 

Genaan I 8 7 

Judo 13 3 

Memory & Concentration 8 6 

Russian 8 6 

Yoga 13 13 

Auto. Mechanics >I 22 15 

Stenography - Beginner 10 4 

90 58 
FALL 1972 , .-■ . , 

Furniture Refinishing 18 11 

Gourmet Cooking 10 7 

Landscape Design 6 6 

Photography 10 5 

Spanish Beginner 25 7 

Auto Body Repair 11 8 

Sewing - Beginner 20 10 

-Typing 27 15 

127 69 

GRAND TOTALS: 217 127 

The approximate student survival rate is 60%. 
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.flLLIAM CASTSLLANI 



After groduating from the University of Scranton with 
a B. S. in Psychology, Bill has been employed by the State of 
Pennsylvania and the Federal Government. 

He spent three years as a case^rorker for ,feite Haven 
otate School and Hospital for retarded doing rehabilitative 
v;ork such as placing patients in jobs, community education in 
placement, and developing working relations with sheltered 
v/ork shops . 

In 1966, he came to Lyons V*. A. Hospital -Adhere he has been 
active as a Vocational Rehabilitation Specialist since. Du- 
ties include testing, counseling, placement, . follow-up, com- 
munlty education, liaison between the hospital and the V. A. 
region-il office from where Veterans' Training Benefits are 
disbursed. He also coordinates activities between the hospi- 
tal and various state. and community agencies relating to re- 
habilitation. 

Bill hopes to utilize his doctorate by administering a 
counseling program and by teaching a college or university 
sett in/:. 

.Bill una his wife Helaync rer::i(ie with their three chil- 
dren at 6 Berwick- St., Karitan, J. 
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JEAN DISMUKE PITTS 

She calls Jacksonville ; Florida her home« As a 
young, teenager she became involved with adults by working 
with adult voluntary organizations. She became a secre- 
tary working for the Internal Revenue Service, and later 
used this skill to help pay for her college expenses. 

After graduating from high school, she attended 
Tuskegee Institute as a Secondary Education major. In the 
three years she spent at Tuskegee, she participated in 
numerous campus organizations where her duties ranged from 
program chairman to convention speaker. She was also a 
freshmen coiinselor and sang in the reknowned Tuskegee In- 
stitute Choir. While at Tuskegee she met her husband. Bob 
Fitts. After their son William was born, the family moved 
to New Jersey where Mrs. Fitts attended Rutgers University- 
Livingston College. She received her B.A. and teaching 
certificate from Rutgers in 19 73. Since 1972 she has 
helped adults in various educational programs to enhance 
their reading and writing skills. She has also prepared 
students to enter business colleges and universities. She 
is presently seeking the Masters Degree in Adult Education 
at Rutgers Graduate School of Education and she is employed 
as a Teaching Assistant at Rutgers in Newark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fitts and their son reside in Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
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ROBERT GRiVHAM 

Mr. Graham was brought up in Trenton, New Jersey, graduating from 
Trenton High School in 1943. He served in the United States Army from 
1943 to 1945, graduated Morgan State College in 1952 x^ith an A.B. degree 
in Political Science. Mr. Graham has pursued Graduate Studies at Temple 
'University, Trenton State College and Rutgers University. He has been 
employed by the Trenton Board of Education since 1958, having taught 
at the Franklin Elementary School and Trenton High School, and since 
1972 has been the Director of the Trenton Adult Learning Center, 

Mr. Graham has been President of the Trenton Federation of Teachers 
and a member of the Trenton Zoning Board. He was a Charter Member of 
the Urban League of Trenton, and is a member of the Executive Board, 
Trenton Branch of the NAACP. He is also a member of the Board of Directors, 
North 25 Corporation. Mr. Graham also belongs to the Mount Zion AME 
Church, Carver Center, Frontiers International, Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 
and is a member of the Trenton Adult Education Advisory Committee, 

He has been selected for the Achievement Award of the Kappa Alpha 
Psi North Eastern Province in 1968, and the Outstanding Achievement Award 
from the Trenton Branch of the NAACP, 1973. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham reside with their son Antoine at 942 Parkside 
Avenue in Trenton, New Jersey. 
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WILLIAM H. HENRY, JR. 
Mr. Henry served as a regular army officer for 20 
years, retiring as a lieutenant colonel in 1967. Exper- . 
ienced as an infantry commander and Pentagon staff officer, 
he was also qualified as an army pilot. His academic cre- 
dentials include a Bachelor of Arts from Ohio University in 
1948 and a Master of Arts in Public Administration from 
American University in 1959. He is also a graduate of num- 
erous Army schools including, the Command and General Staff 
College and the Armed Forces Staff College. Mr. Henry has 
been a doctoral student at Rutgers for the past year and a 
half, first in the political science department and now in 
the Graduate School of Education. His principal vocational 
and academic interests are in general administration, per- 
sonnel management and both military and industrial training. 

In addition to his endeavors as a student, Mr. Henry is 
employed as Director of Industrial Relations for a wholesale 
food distribution concern which supplies member supermarkets 
in New Jersey, Connecticut and New York. An internal direc- 
tor of the company, Mr. Henry's responsibilities include per- 
sonnel administration, labor relations and training. He is 
also a member of the Board of Directors of the Edison Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Colonel and Mrs. Henry reside with their three children 
at 1171 Cooper Road, Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 
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RALPH DOUGLAS WENGER 

Mr, Wenger was reared and educated, though high 
school, in Royersford, Pennsylvania. He received his 
A. B, from Eastern College in 1964 and his M.A. in psycho- 
logy from American University in 1967. 

From September 1965 to July 1966, he was employed 
by the, D.C. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, with 
assignment to St. Elizabeth's Hospital, the federal mental 
institution. In October 1966, following three months of 
training at the USAF Officer Training School, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant. During his five year 
tour of duty, he served at Offutt AFB, Nebraska and 
Kadena AB, Okinawa as an Education and Training Officer. 

Since September 1971, Mr. Wenger has been a doctoral 
student in school psychology at Rutgers University. He is 
presently the graduate assistant for the School Psychology 
Curriculum. Effective September 1974, he will assume the 
position of school psychology intern at the Peabody 
Demonstration School, Peabody - College , Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. & Mrs. Wenger and their two sons reside at 249 
Upson Lane, Piscataway, New Jersey. 
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William H. Henry Jr. 
lt. colonel, u.s. army (ret.) 
1171 cooper road 
scotch plains. n. j. 07076 



March 13, 1974 

Mr. Russell Carpenter, Jr. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Plainfield Board of Education 
504 Madison Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 

Dear Mr. Carpenter: 

Thank you for your interest in our study g;roup as expressed in your 
telephone conversation with me on Friday, March 8. 

This letter is responsive to yo.ur request for a brief summary of 
the particular segment of the study to be undertaken by each of the 
five participating graduate students. As you are aware, the study 
takes as its startijig point the decline in student enrollment which 
has been experienced by the Plainfield Adult School over the past 
several years • It is our intention to conduct a limited analysis 
of various factors which may assist in explaining this situation 
and then to suggest remedial courses of action. 

The Plainfield Adult School Advisory Council and its committep for 
the study of declining enrollment in the Plainfield Adult School 
v/as the motivating, influence for this study. In consultation- with 
faculty members of ' the Rutgers Graduate School of Education, the 
idea was developed- that this might be a p2?oductive project to 35e 
undertaken by graduate students in conjunction with their regular 
course work. Several conversations and meetings later, we are now 
proposing that this modest study be pursued by five graduate students 
who have expressed an interest in expanding their knowledge of adult 
education by way of this project. 

Enclosure 1 to this letter is a listing of the names, addresses, 
telephone numbers and occupations of the graduate students. Enclo- 
sures 2-6 consist of brief summary statements by each student (in 
alphabetical order) outlining their general areas of study and 
research. It is noted that this is an initial listing and it is 
conceivable that other areas of investigation could arise as the 
study proceeds. 

As thi.s' project ij-i as:;ocifiLacl wxLh coursdrs in lirc^j ri^ss al: Ku v^jcr:; , 
it is exfjoctod th/i.l: LIhj f: i m/i I. rfip(jrl: will Ixi subiii i. 1: 1 ( by Liu; mid 
of May. In the interim, communications will be maintained with Mr. 
Carter of the Plainfield Adult School and not less than two meetings 
are planned during the progress of the study with representatives 
of the Advisory Council. 

In view of the minimal time remaining for the conduct of the study, 
I would appreciate your early approval of our general plan of 
operations so that we may proceed without further delay. If our 
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proposal raises any questions, please contact me (or the particular 
student about whose work you may have questions) by telephone so 
that we may expedite our responses. 

I look forward to your reply and trust that the pursuit of this 
effort may serve some useful purpose to the community of Plainfield. 



cc: Dr. Hamilton Stillwell 
Dr. Kathleen Penfield 
Dr. Luther Roberts 
Mr. David Cayer 
Mr. Charles Carter 
Participating students 



Sincerely, 



End. (6) a.s. 
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PLAINFIELD STUDY PARTICIPANTS 



Spring 1974 
******* 



CASTELLANI, WILLIAM 
6 Berwick Street 
Raritan, NJ 08869 
H -~ (201) 722-7241 
O " (201) 647-0180 



Counsellor, Lyons V.A. Hospital 
Doctoral student, Adult Education 

Interviews — representative 

students and drop-outs 



FITTS, JEAN D. 
1007 Sherman Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07063 
H ~ (201) 757-1758 
O ~ (201) 648-5608 



Teaching Assistant, Rutgers (Newark) 
Graduate student, Adult Education 
Survey — Needs, image, curriculum, 
classroom observation, teacher 
interviews 



GRAHAM, ROBERT 
942 Parkside Avenue 
Trenton, NJ 08608 
H ~ (609) 695-3052 
O ~ (609) 393-2124 



Director, Trenton Adult Learning Ctr, 
Graduate student. Adult Education 
Administrative organization. Ad- 
visory Council, facilities, inter- 
face with Division of Recreation 



HENRY, WILLIAM H. Jr. 
1171 Cooper Road , 
Scotch Plains, NJ 07076 
H ~ (201) 757-3412 
0 — (201) 287-4600 



Personnel & Labor Relations Director 
Doctoral student. Adult Education 

Competition, comparable curriculum 

offerings , marketing 

(Student Study Coordinator) 



WENGER, RALPH D. 
249 Upson Lane 
Pi scat away, NJ 08854 
H ~ (201) 463-0116 
0 — (201) 932-7297 



Graduate Assistant, Rutgers 
Doctoral student. Psych. Foundations 
Survey — Needs, image, curriculum, 
SES and mobility considerations 



Other phone numbers : 

Dr.-Penfield — .932-7448, 7416 
Dr. Stillwell ~ 932-7233 
Mr. Charles Carter — 753-3251 
Ms. Jane Flaherty — 753-3252 
Dr. Luther Roberts 

H ~ (201) 756-0079 

0— (212) 582-7600, X8530 
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WILLIAM CASTELLANI 



Approximately 25 current students and 25 drop-outs 
from the last semester will be interviewed along lines 
designed to elicit reasons for the declining enrollment. 
As the enrollment reduction may be symptomatic of other 
problems, interviews will be structured to adjust the focus 
to any problem areas that may be uncovered. 

Most interviews will be conducted by telephone and a 
letter will be mailed to each interviewee several days prior 
to the telephone call in an effort to establish a more fav- 
orable environment for the question sequence. The balance 
of interviews between current students and drop-outs may be 
shifted from a 50-50 basis if this change appears appropriate 
during the course of the interviews. . 

The information developed will be collated and analyzed 
with a view toward developing findings consistent with the 
overall research efforts of the study group. Care will be 
taken during the interviews to assure that the stature of the 
Plainfield Adult School is maintained or enhanced. 



End. 



MRS, JEAN FITTS 

Ky area is curriculum and its broadest implications 
for the study. I plan to sit in on classes — both in the 
Adult School and the Recreation Department, I want to ob- 
serve teachers, the instructional materials they use and 
how they use tljem. I v/ould also like to interview tea- 
chers • Through these interviev/s I hope to gain insight as 
to how they view the facilities (suitability and location) 
and also their classes.. 



\ 
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ROBERT GRAHAM 



Areas of investigation will include the following: 

1. Administrative Organization 

By interviews with Mr. Carter aid Ms. Flaherty, review 
such matters as program planning and evaluation; instructor 
selection and evaluation; management procedures; internal 
. organization and operation procedures; financial support; 
records maintenance; compliance with appropriate regulatory 
authorities; and other component activities. 



2. Advisory Council 

By interview with Messrs. Roberts, Cayer and/or Carter, 
review the membership of the Advisory Council to determine 
the nature of their community relationships and represent- 
iveness and the character of their participation and 
support. 

3. Facilities 

By interview and inspection, assess the adequacy of class- 
room space and ancillary areas to include lighting, 
parking, safety and both proximity and accessibility to 
student clientele. 
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WILLIAM H, HENRY, JR, 



Student Study Coordinator 

a. Effect liaison between the Plainfield Adult 
School and Rutgers Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

b. Generally coordinate the student effort to 
include meeting arrangements, time schedule 
and preparation of the final study document. 

c. Prepare the introductory section of the stu- 
dent report to include the background, ap- 
proach (es), concept, conditions, caveats, 
limitations and nature of the report to follow. 



Assigned study areas 

a. Identify and determine the extent and nature of 
other educational activities which may, in 
effect, be competing for the same student 
clientele as the Plainfield Adult School. This 
will include systems peripheral to Plainfield 
as well as those internal to the city such as 
community, service. and church groups. 

b. Compare and contrast the course offerings of 
the Plainfield Adult 'School with the offerings 
of competing systems. 

c. Review and assess the marketing and advertising 
efforts of the Plainfield Adult School. 



Ralph V/enr^er 



My purpose in the survey v/ill be to try to identify reason 
for the declining enrollment via a phone survey. Specifically 
I will: 

a. Examine a random oajnple of enrollment records to 
determine the residential pattern of enrollees. This pattern 
v;ill be studied for' differential rates of decrease. 

. b. If significant differences are found in the decline 
rates ojnons the residential areas, I v/ill focus my survey on 
those areas. If no residential differences are found, I will 
draw a t^.ainple from the community at large. 

c. The siirvey will focus on questions about: 

(1) The relevancy of the Adult Education School's 
cxArriculum. 

(2) The image of the school, both in terms of 
security and prestir;e. The latter seems pertinent at a time 
v/hen community colleges are offering a wide variety of courses 
in the evenings.. 

(5) %The convenience of the school's class meeting 
times and place. 
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TOE PHILOSOPir/ OF THE PLAIM7IELD E^/ZMING SCHOOL 

The Plainfield Evening School is a multi-faceted program endeavor- 
ing to meet the ever changing needs of our grc;d.ng conunonity. The 
courses offered are free when fundiiig is proiJrided for academic upgrading 
and when fees must be charged^ they cover only the cost of offerings so 
.that the community can benefit from many courses at nominal costs, 
Plainfield adult students have a wide diversity of needs ranging from 
the undereducated who need academic instrucLion and skills upgrading 
at little ccstj immigrants from many countries who need a variety of 
language instruction and cultural integration; middle class students 
interested in learning new skills^ preparing for new careers^ or getting 
involved in new leisure time activities; senior citizens v;ho want to 
become involved in nevr activities; to many students just interested in 
diversity^ and specialty^ hobby and leisure time courses • 

The specific objectives of the evening school are: 

!• to offer a wide variety of courses to meet the needs of the 
community 
« 

2. to provide courses for the introduction and upgrading of 

language -skills in English^ French^ Spajiish^ Russian^ German^ 
Chinese, Italj.an and any other language which the students 
would desire 

3« to provide courses in high school equivalency preparation in 
both Spanish and English in a more formal class setting than 
those offered at the Adult Learning Center 

■ U« to provide adult basic education classes for those who cannot 
attend those at the Learning Center 

5. to cinlartjo ^hn .rLlli'r.nco with Mcwark Ztate and oilier colivj^>jS 

to provide off campus classes >ri.thin uhe adult school frc=jnework 

6. to offer skills courses such as furniture refinishing^ auto 
body repair^ auto mechanics^ furniture woodworkings sew?Lng^ 
tailoring and upholstery so that students can become more 
efficient in their ovm homes and be more aware as consumers 

?• to offer skills courses such as bookkeepings driver education^ 
millijierys goumet cooking, hairstyling's entertainment foods, 
pilot ground school, 3tenogr:ipay and typing so that students 
may broaden their lives in terms of new occupations, travel 
and skilled hobbies 



TOE PHILOSORIY OF TH5 PLAIrlFTSLD !?/ENIMG SCPIOOL (cont.) 



Q. to offer courses such a.s creative writing, drama, guitar, 
judo, photography," and yoga to broaden a student's artistic 
scope and aid in filling leisure time valuably 

9« to offer academic courses, such as English improvement, 
speed reading, and high school math review for students 
who feel the need to "brush up". 

10. to offer special courses such as lipreading, memory and 
concentration, and manual communication with the deaf to 
meet the special needs of our comm\mity 

11 • to provide questionnaires for students so that they can 
express their needs, complaints, compliments, and future 
desires for new classes 

12. to respond to student questionnaires and community needs 

by revising the course offerings, if necessary, each semestei 

13* to insure that each student is satisfied with his program 
of instruction 

lii« to provide courses at no costj or at a nominal fee 
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•PLAINPIELD ADULT SCHOOL 

I 

FU^ICTIOyiS OP TJig /vDULT PDIICATIO?; ADVISORY COlTijCIL 



It is the responsibility of the adult prograra to train 
persons for the work life, horao life, and socio-civic lifo 
in which they are to participate • To do so, thoro must be 
intimate knowlcd^o of the sii^nificant factors in the busi* 
noas, industrial, homo and civic situations of a coraiaunity. 

An adviaory council is a rcprcsontf^tive {jroup of 
citizens ;vho neet regularly with the adult education dir- 
ector to asnist hi:n in gaining knowledi^e of adult needs in 
the coroiuunity* 

The council has no adiViiniatrative or policy-making 
oower, but is aii advice-giving body assisting the prograra 
in rriceting the desired purposes of the school. Action and 
final decision rosts with the adult school director, who 
in. turn is responsible to the superintex^xdent oX* schools. 

It is the sole or£:anized croup roprescntintj the 
cora-nunlty through which the director coraraunicates with 
the public. ''In soiTie cases it will have s"ab-com»rdttees 
which vxill be assigned tlie task of recorri.'fiending and sug- 
^;03tlnc, to the General advisory council, procedures for 
special interest orenn. 

V/ith cvG)?-chan;\ln;; aoclal, political ond economic 
trends oecuring raoro rapidly than twenty five years ago, 
it should be the objective and purpose of the advisory 
coiuniittoc to keoo the adult school alert to ncv; and differ- 
ent trcnda and philosophies^ It will, on the other hand. 
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b7.*ing before the public the objectives and available services 
of the adult school prograra# 

Tho advisory council can keep the director Inforiued of 
activities of the various organizations within the comDvanity 
so as to avoid compotition or intorfcronce v;ith such activ- 
ities. *i'his prevents ropotition and helps to assure that 
the needs of the comraunity will bo served without overlapping 
of coiuiiiunity efforts. 

Tho advisory council can' also assist the adult school 
director in recrultmont of faciilty by susgosting possible 
candidates for instructors. 

Thus, the function of the adult education advisory 
council is to assist tho director in interprotlng the adult 
educational 'needs of tho con:]i'aunity« 
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DIRECTOR OF ADULT & c'ONTINlTINQ' EDITCATION 

i 

JOB DESCRIPTION 

. GENERAL 

The Director of Adult & Continuing Education is the executive 
head and educational leader of the Adult School and, therefore, 
handles all matters which concern the Adult School. 

He is responsible for administering and supervising the 
operation and the work of the Adult School in all its phases. 
Activities and problems which 'relate to the Assistant Directors, 
in3ti?uctors, students, program, scheduling, publicity, supplies 
and equipment, etc« which effect the Adult School are in his sphere 
of activity. 

The Director of Adult & Continuing Education will give 
assistance and guidance to the Assistant Director, Coordinators, . 
Guidance Counselors, instructors, and students in matters relating 
to -any phase of adult education. In general, the Director of 
Adult Education concerns himself with the operation ©jad improvement 
of the Adult School Program. 
SPECIFIC DUTIES 

1.. The Director of Adult & Continuing Education shall function 
under the specific direction of the Assistant Superintendent 
■ of Schools and under the general supervision of the Supcr- 
in tendon b- •* 

2. Ke shall be responsible under the Laws of New Jersey for the 

rules and regulations of the Board of Education for the general 
direction and administration of the activities of the Adult 
School. 
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3. He shall be responsible f^r the supervision of all personnel 

on the Adult School staff, 
ij.. He shall be responsible for supervising the operation of the 

Adult Learning Center. 

He shall be responsible for the supervision of programs in 
buildings not under the jurisdiction of the Board of Education, 
where said programs are held. 

6. He shall- cooperate with the Lay Advisory Committee in develop- 
ing appropriate curricula for the Adult School. He shall 
recommend courses as indicated by surveys and meetings with 
interested agencies, groups, and individuals, 

?• He shall submit all proposed subject offerings to the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools for Board of Education approval, 
prior to dissemination to the general public. 
*8. He shall assist in the interviewing of staff for the Adult 
School. 

9. He shall make available to the Secretary of the Board of 

Education, with copies to the respective building principals, 
all information regarding provisions for adult classes as 
soon as pos^sible after such information becomes available, 

10. He shall be responsible for the preparation and dissemination 
of such brochures concerning the Adult School program as 

• shall be roquired. 

11. He shall promote, publicize, and interpret the Adult School 
program to the public, using whichever means is most appropriate. 

12. He shall ascertain the qualifications of the instructors and 
the quality of ' instruction, and make reports and recommendations 
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to the Assistant Superintendent of Schools on questionable 

instructors, if any. 
13 • He shall prepare and submit an annual budget, 
'lij., . He shall supervise the collection of registration fees, other 

monies, and preparation of tallies, ^deposit slips, and records, 
15 • He shall be responsible for preparing payrolls and approving 

expendi ture s • 

16 • He shall prepare and submit proposals for federal and state 

programs. He shall prepare and submit end of the year reports 
for federal and state programs. * 

17 • He shall be responsible for the bookkeeping of the checking 
account under the Board of Education, City of Plainfield 
Adult & Continuing Education Fund. He shall be responsible 
for submitting refunds, sending checks to the Commissioner 
of Education for students enrolled in the High School 
Equivalency program, payment for bills received from colleges 
for Extension courses, and for special- courses not under 
direct supervision of the Director of Adult Education, 

18, He shall review, select, and cause to be purchased, necessary 
instructional materials, keeping an inventory of same, 

19, He shall make the necessary fiscal and general reports to the 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

20, .He shall keep the Assistjint Suporlntoncioni; of Schools apprised 

of any unusual developments in the program, 

21, He shall submit to the Commissioner of Education whatever 
reports are deemed necessary by the Commissioner, 

22, He shall cause to be kept, adequate records for the Adult School, 
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23. Ke shall route all communicijitions to the appropriate person 
or persons. 

2l\.» He shall attend appropriate state and local conferences. 
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Plainfield Public Schools 

Plainfield, New Jersey 
Project Management System 
Information Sheet 



PROJECT TITLE: Plainfield Adult Education 

English as a Second Language 
CONTACT PERSON: Charles Carter 

Director of Adiilt Education 
FUNDING PERIOD: July 1, 1974 to June 30, 1975 

AMOUNT(S) 000,000.00 SOURCE(S) State Literacy Fund 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: To provide an opportunity for those in our community 
who have a basic communication problem due to their inability to read, 
write or speak in English. To improve their English and communication 
skills in order to become a more functional member of the Community. 

HOW ACCOMPLISHED: The guidance and counseling program coordinates its 
activities x^ith the instructional program to maximize the prescription 
of individualized programs of instruction. 

AUDIENCE (e.g. Adult, K, PK, etc): Foreign born adults who are unable 
to function effectively in this society due to their inability to under- 
stand English. 



Plainfield Public Schools 

Plainfield, New Jersey 
Project Management Systems 
Information Sheet 

PROJECT TITLE: Adult Basic Education 
CONTACT PERSON: Charles Carter 

Director of Adult Education 
FUNDING PERIOD: September 1, 1974 to June 30, 1975 

AMOUNT(S) 000,000.00 SOURCE(S) Title III, 

P.L. 91-230 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: To upgrade the necessary skills to obtain an 
eighth grade proficiency level enabling any individual who so desires 
to advance to a High School Equivalency class. 

HOW ACCOMPLISHED: In order to reach our objective, activities include 
classroom instruction (small group), Reading Laboratory and Counseling 
Services • 

AUDIENCE (e.g., Adult, K, J?K, etc): Adult members of our Community who 
are uneducated or undereducated.. 
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Plainfield Public Schools 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
Project Management Systems 
liiformation Sheet 

PROJECT TITLE: High School Equivalency 
CONTACT PERSON; Charles Carter 

Director of Adult Education 
FUNDING PERIOD: July 1, 1974 to June 30, 1975 

AMOUNT(S) 000,000.00 SOURCE(S) Chapter 383, 

P.L. 1968 

State Literacy Fund 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: To provide a tuition free high school equivalency 
program for adults who are functioning at the 9th level or above and 
would like to obtain their high school certificate. 

HOW ACCOMPLISHED: In order to reach our objective, activities include 
classroom instruction (small group), Reading Laboratory, and Counseling 
Services. 

AUDIENCE (e.g.. Adult, K, PK, etc): Adults at least 18 years of age, 
out of school one or more years and a resident of New Jersey. 
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Plainfield Public Schools 

Plainfield, New Jersey 
Project Management System 
Information Sheet 



PROJECT TITLE: Work Incentive Program - WIN 
CONTACT PERSON: Charles Carter 

Director of Adult Education 
FUNDING PERIOD: July 1, 1974 to June 30, 1975 

AMOUNT(S) 000,000.00 SOURCE(S) 1967 Amendment to 

Social Security 
Act P.L. 90-248 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: To enhance the ability of students to speak, read 
and write the English language. To raise the educational level of stu- 
dents in order to prepare them for occupational training or employment. 

HOW ACCOMPLISHED: Activities include classroom instruction (small 
group), Reading Laboratory and Counseling Services in addition to sup-- 
portive services from the total WIN Program. 

AUDIENCE (e.g.. Adult, K, PK, etc): AFDC welfare recipients 16 years 
of age or over \-jho have less than a high school diploma or certificate. 
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DESCRIPTION OF WARDS^^ 
V/ard 1 - An area of older ^ single family homes. The 
population is relatively stable. By Plainfield standards, 
this area doesn't have too much population movement. The 
socioeconomic status of the residents varies from lower- 
middle to middle class. 

Ward 2 - Homes in this area are the newest and generally 
most expensive in the city. It contains the most desirable 
housing areas. The socioeconomic status is overall in the 
upper-middle class. 

Ward 3 - This ward has many of the older, more expensive 
homes. There is more population movement in this area 
than in V/ard 1 . The socioeconomic status is mixed, but 
on the average is in the middle-class range. 

Ward 4 - This are encompasses most of the downtown shopping 
area. It also contains the poorest, ghetto portions of the 
city. Although it has middle-class pockets, it is overall 
a lower to lower-middle class area. 

**See the inside of the back cover for a map of Plainfield 
which identifies the four wards by location. 
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Phone Survey for Plainfield 
Adult Night School 



1# Did you see this year's publicity material from the 
Plainfield Adult Night School? Yes No 

2. Have you ever tsQcen any courses offered by the 

Plainfield Adult Night School? Yes No 

a. (If yes) When was the last time you took a 
course at the school? Before 1970 1970 
1971 1972 1973 

b. (If did attend, but doesnH now) Why haven't you 
taken courses at the school recently? 



3. Have you ever attended adult night courses at any of 
the other local schools? Yes^ No 



a. (If yes) Why did you choose to go to that 
school rather than to Plainfield 's? 



4. Curriculum 

a. Are there any particular courses you would like 
to see offered? 

b« Would it make any difference to you ift 

(1) College credit was offered for some of the 
courses? Yes No 



(2) Vocational courses were approved by local 
labor organizations for up-grade training? 

Yes No_ 



5. Location of Classes 

a. The night courses are presently offered at the 
high school; would that be a good location for 
you if you were going to take a night course? 

Yes No 

(If no) Why not? 

(If no) Where would be a good location? 
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Do you have concerns about the safety of your 
person or property that are strong enough to 
keep you from attending night courses at the 

high school? Yes No 

(If yes) What do you suggest could be done to 
• make the area safer? 



6. Convenience Factors 

a. Plainfield adult night courses are presently 
offered Manday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings. 
Would you be more likely to attend these' courses 

if they were offered on other evenings? Yes 

No 

(If yes) Which evenings? 

b. Would you like to see courses offered during the 
day on weekends? Yes No 

c. V/ould you be more likely to attend courses if 
babysitting services were provided? Yes No^ 

?• What do you see as the most important changes the 
Plainfield Adult Night School needs to make? 



8* If these changes were made, would you attend courses 
at the school? 

Definitely , Probably , 



Maybe , Probably not 



Comments; 
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Public Schools 
of Plainf ield 



PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
950 Park Avenue • 07060 




NEW JERSEY 



CERTIFICATE OF TRAINING 

HAS SATISFACTORILY COMPLETED THE COURSE IN 

GIVEN AT PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

FROIVI___ TO- . 

DATE 



NAME \mr M NAME 




TITLE ZTa^^ ^ TITLE 
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Plainfield Study Group 

COMPETITION, COMPARATIVE CURRICULA, MARKETING 

Interview Questions 

My name is Bill Henry, I am a doctoral student in Adult 
Education at Rutgers. As a part of a student group study- 
ing the Plainfield Adult Education Program, I am gathering 
data about other area adult education activities which are 
open to Plainfield residents. 

I would appreciate a copy of your course-offering brochure 
and an organization chart of your Adult Education Program. 

I would very much appreciate your participation in this 
study so that we can benefit from your experiences and 
opinions. 

1. If you have an advisory council, please describe its 
composition and activities. 

2. How do you' ascertain the educational needs and/or 
desires of your city (group)*? 

3. What general category of course-offerings attract the 
greatest student participation? 

4. Have you recently started any new or different courses 
and if so, what are they and how have they been re- 
ceived? 

5. Have you tried any unusual programs such as Saturday 
classes, daytime classes or concentrated sessions of 
perhaps two or three full days, either consecutively 
or otherwise? 

6. Do you hold any classes outside of the school build- 
ing? Is there any restriction to your holding such 
outside classes? 

7. What percentage of your enrollees complete their 
courses? 

8. Have you catalogued any reasons for students dropping 
out of courses before they are completed? 



Q: Plfd. Study Group 
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9. How do you recruit your instructors; does recruitHient 
present any difficulty and what is your payment rate? 

10. To what do you primarily attribute the success of 
your program? What would you say is your primary 
strength? 

11. Does your program operate in conjunction with any 
other program such as the Recreation Department? Do 
you co-sponsor courses? 

12. What do you spend on your course-offering brochures 
and what is your mailing pattern? 

13. What is your advertising program in terms of paid 
and/or unpaid newspaper, radio or other releases? 

14. Do you make frequent and/or periodic news releases of 
new course offerings or other activities of interest? 

15. What* is your pattern of distribution of these releases? 

16. What is your primary competition for students? That is 
to say, are you losing students who might otherwise 
participate in your program to any other educational 
activities? 

17. Do you have any competition from church or civic groups 
within your area? 

Do you have any relationship with the sponsors of those 
courses? 

18. Have you noted any particular chage in the SES or 
mobility of your potential clientele which might affect 
your program or your course offerings? 

19. We are interested in comparative enrollment figures and 
would appreciate your gross enrollment figures over the 
past four years. 

20. What is your explanation for any increase or decrease 
in participation indicated by the above figures? 

21. Are you aware if you have any currently enrolled stu- 
dents who are residents of Plainfield? If comparable 
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courses are taught in Plainfield, why do you suppose 
they attend your courses? 

22. Can you give me any overall demographics of your 
adult student body? (Age,, sex, other?) 

23. Thinking over the areas we have discussed, are there 
any other points you might be able to make that 
would be helpful to our diagnosis of the Plainfield 
Adult Education Program? 



Thank you for your cooperation. Your responses have been 
most helpful. 
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The reproduction below has been extracted from the 
South Plainfield Adult Education School brochure for 
the 1974 May- June Semester, It is of interest to note 
that all the travel instructions to the various South 
Plainfield schools have a Plainfield starting point. 



DIRECTIONS TO ALL SCHOOLS 

So. Plainfield High School 

From Park Ave.. Plainfield. turn west on Maple Ave,, So. Plainfield. Continue on Maple to 
PIfld. Ave. At 3rd light (Fish & Chips) turn right. High School is 200 yards on right. 

From W. 7th St., Plfld., turn South on Plfld. Ave. Continue on PIfld, Ave, V/z miles. High 
School is on left. 

Cedarcroft School 

From Park Ave.. PIfld.. turn west o/i Maple Ave,, Sq. PIfld. Continue on Maple Ave, to PIfld. 
Ave. At 3rd light (Fish & Chips) turn right. Go 5 blocks past High School, turn right on 
Rahway Ave. Go 4 blocks, turn right at Wickford Rd, Wickford ends at Cedarcroft School. 

From W. 7th St., PIfld,. turn South on PIfld. Ave. Continue to Rahway Ave, which is 1 mile 
on left hand side and turn left. Go 4 blocks on Rahway to Wickford Rd., turn right at Wick- 
ford enas at Cedarcroft School. 

Grant School 

From Park Ave.. Pifid. turn wost on Maple Ave,, So, PIfld,, to Front St„ So, PIfld., which is 
1 block before the first light. Make left hand turn. School is on the right. 

From W. 7th St.. PIfld, turn South on PIfld, Ave, Continue to traffic light (Fish & Chips), 
turn left. 1st block on right past 2nd traffic light is Front St. Make right hand turn Grant 
School is on right. 

Kennedy School 

From Park Ave., PIfld., turn west on Maple Ave., So. PIfld, First left is Norwood Ave., 
school is on 4lh block, right hand side. 

From W. 7th St. PIfld., turn South on Pifid, Ave. Continue to traffic light (Fish & Chips). 
Make left hand turn, continue on Maple Ave. 1st block past Community Pool is Norwood 
Ave. Turn right, continue on Norwood for 4 blocks. School is on right hand side. 
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